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ABSTRACT 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S CHURCH: A SHARED MINISTRY 
MODEL EOR SUSTAINABILITY IN MONROE 
STREET UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


by 


Dennis Gale Payne, II 
United Theologieal Seminary, 2015 


Mentor 

Ralph E. Williamson, D. Min. 

The objective of this project was to create a Shared Ministry Model for Monroe Street 
United Methodist Church in Toledo, Ohio and the surrounding community that would 
bridge the secular-sacred divide, allow engagement, and fellowship, with the intention of 
creating Christian unity. This was achieved through community events. The hypothesis 
was that involving the greater community in “practicing the presence of God,” 
relationships could be built to create a conduit to integrate the faith of the community 
with the faith of the church. The project, completed during a four month period, used a 
qualitative analysis tool. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This ministry project focuses on enhancing the vitality of the ministry and 
the congregational life of the Monroe Street United Methodist Church (MSUMC) by 
uniting the church, its ministries, and the community in a shared ministry. In or 
about 1994, in response to the need for outreach ministries in the community, 
MSUMC established the Monroe Street Neighborhood Center (MSNC), which was 
granted a 501-C status. MSNC, located within the walls of MSUMC, operates 
through a concept of a shared administration, which includes three paid staff 
members from the community; and twenty board members, including eleven from 
the community. 

Through the years, the MSNC has become the home for twenty individual 
ministries, to include an after school computer lab; a food and clothing pantry; and a 
day care center. Each agency and/or ministry operates under the terms of a rental 
agreement with MSUMC. Overall, the various agencies do not attend MSUMC, or 
have any involvement in its worship services and ministry. Further, since they 
operate as individual entities, barriers have evolved that strain the relationship 
between the agencies, which is counter to the mission and work of the Christ’s 
Church. 
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In March 2014, board members of the MSNC met with the pastor to discuss 
the growing barriers that separated the various agencies. The members suggested 
hosting an “open house” event for the primary purpose of developing relationships. 
Based on the history of separateness between the agencies, the board members felt 
this event could be used as a forum for each ministry to summarize its services, and 
how they contribute to the welfare of the community. It was the belief of the board 
members that this forum would serve to remove barriers, thereby resulting in the 
building of relationships that could result in the sharing of resources. 

The researcher, as pastor of MSUMC, realized that the barrier concerns 
expressed by the board members mirrored the barriers that existed between the 
MSUMC, the Monroe Street Neighborhood Center, and the entire local community. 
In addition to these concerns, MSUMC is surrounded by a community that suffers 
from racial, cultural, economic, social, and spiritual challenges. These conditions 
were not being addressed by the ministry of MSUMC. 

In essence, the MSUMC community was suffering from an overall lack of 
relationships. Based on the concerns expressed by MSNC, the researcher envisioned 
a project that could not only address their concerns, but could be utilized to address 
the lack of relationships that existed within the entire community. 

Relationships are viable and are necessary to sustain the ministry and life of 
MSUMC. In fact, in order to become a “beacon and a bridge” for the community, 
the writer believes that the church must become involved within its own community 
in order to strengthen its relationships with others. While MSUMC has a wonderful 
history of opening its doors to the community, providing office space, feeding and 
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clothing the needy, these activities are more business related. There are no genuine 
relationships. Since MSNC operates under the concept of a shared administration, 
which includes members from the community, the researcher envisioned a shared 
ministry of MSUMC that would include members of the community, and the various 
agencies within MSNC. 

Thus, this project was born with the intent of implementing programs and 
ministries that will serve as a bridge for all groups to fellowship, remove barriers, 
form relationships, and become members of a shared ministry at MSUMC. This 
premise is based on the pastoral experiences and ministry of the writer during his 
tenure for the past eighteen months at MSUMC. Through his tenure, the researcher 
has come to realize the lack of relationships of MSUMC characterized by Chuck 
Thayer in one of his sermons wherein he encourages churches to get “out of the 
boat.”^ That is, the boat offers safety, whereas stepping out into the water is risky. 
One may seek darkness to hide, or to conceal oneself from harm. They are both 
rooted in fear. In considering the need for this project, MSUMC was viewed as a 
congregation rooted in fear. There is a fear of “getting out of the boat.” 

On the other hand, getting out of the boat could apply to all entities. After 
obtaining the approval of MSUMC, the primary focus group, and further discussions 
with MSNC, the researcher set in motion a plan to facilitate the project. The plan 
included scheduled and unscheduled meetings with the community, including 
clergy, business leaders, political agencies and leaders, and community residents. 


* Chuck Thayer, Holly Glen Speaker, Holly Glen Initiative Ministry, Toledo, Ohio on January 26, 


2014. 
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Through a process of personal contact and discussions and jointly sponsored 
events, the project would open the door for mutual examinations between the MSUMC, 
the MSNC, and the community, which would allow meaningful interactions for the 
building of relationships. This process would be a major step in paving the way for 
setting aside differences, and joining together for worship and other faith-related services. 

The project, which required the overall support of MSUMC and MSNC, would 
not ask these groups to “walk on water,” only to trust Jesus. The trust would require the 
congregation to step outside of its comfort zones, and consider a new paradigm that 
would involve its current tenants and the members of the community as partners in the 
family of God. 

The project will consist of various phases, to include 1) time to identify barriers to 
a shared ministry, done through personal dialog and interviews with members, tenants, 
and the members of the community; 2) a time of relationship building between church 
members, building tenants and community members through dialogues sessions and 
listening campaigns; and 3) healthy discussions relative to the barriers, possible avenues 
and approaches available to remove the barriers, and the eventual sharing in the ministry 
at MSUMC. 

In Chapter One, the writer summarizes his spiritual journey, including 
experiences and circumstances that played a role in the selection of this project. The 
chapter reviews the ministry context, including the demographics of MSUMC and the 
surrounding communities. The chapter plainly conveys to the reader the basis for the 
project, the role of the writer, research and data collection techniques, and the factors that 
impede or prevent a shared ministry. 
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Chapter Two explores writings and literature presented by earlier writers relating 
to shared ministry. The chapter further explores any thoughts or concepts on shared 
ministry that may have evolved through time. The chapter also examines the impact of 
prior literature in addressing the role of shared ministry, its purpose and benefits. 

Chapter Three provides the reader with an in-depth analysis of the biblical, 
historical and theological concepts centered on current concepts, and trends regarding 
shared ministry. The chapter examines how scripture and spirituality connect to the 
project. This chapter, through a clear understanding of the connection between the 
spiritual autobiography, the ministry context, and the researched literature, serves as a 
bridge to Chapter Four. 

Chapter Four describes the methodology and research design for guiding the 
project, provides a specific plan of action in completing the study. The chapter clearly 
explains the use of focus groups, interviews, group discussions, surveys and workshop 
data in gaining an understanding of the challenges involved in shared ministry. 

Chapter Five includes comprehensive results of the research, including a 
summary of the group sessions, discussions, and interactions that allowed the gathering 
of data. The chapter provides a clear understanding of the research site, the participants, 
surveys, an analysis of that data, and how the project can be used by other churches. 

Chapter Six provides the summary, reflection and conclusion of the project. The 
researcher presents a thoughtful evaluation that outlines the project, including the 
successes and shortcomings. In addition, the chapter provides recommendations for 
possible adjustments in future projects, research and training. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In her article “Worship in Multicultural Diversity,” Rebecca Slough 
emphatically states that “Culture is created through language, symbols, rituals, 
myths and stories, art forms (such as music, dance, painting, sculpture, etc.), and 
beliefs that show a people’s understanding of themselves and their relationship to the 
natural and spiritual world.”^ 

The writer of the present project contends that MSUMC is lacking in its 
understanding of the need for relationships, and this is threatening the life of its 
ministry and church. However, it is also the belief that if MSUMC was educated in 
the premise that a shared ministry could enhance their historical worship center, the 
congregation would be receptive and would participate in the project. First, it is 
paramount to remove the fear inherent within the congregation: fear of being 
transparent, relinquishing control, spiritual re-education, and understand the barriers 
that hinders discipleship making. Second, it is crucial for the church to embrace the 
concept of relationships through the teaching and practice of Jesus Christ and 
Trinitarian Theology. 

Rebecca Slough, “Worship in Multicultural Diversity” in The Complete Library of 
Christian Worship 7, ed. Robert Webber (Nashville, TN: Star Song, 1994), 194. 
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Trinitarian Theology is a relational image of God as a unity of “three” 
persons distinct from one another; yet identical in essence achieving spiritual 
redemption through the act of relationships and shared ministry. In essence, shared 
ministry posits this Triune nature showing that each ministry can have an individual 
purpose and a corporate goal to help the church through its crisis into sustainability. 
It further shows that MSUMC has the resources needed for a positive contribution to 
shared ministry, yet they have indicated the unwillingness to change. Thus, barriers 
continue to exist which inhibits the effective making of disciples and sustainability 
of the ministry. 


Spiritual Autobiography 

The writer, born in Portland, Oregon is the only child of Lynn Ervins and Dennis 
G. Payne, Sr. He spent his formative years at Ebenezer African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Bremerton, Washington, where he served as pastor in 1998. During his life, he 
envisioned himself growing in Christ, which would allow him to become a change agent. 
That is, one who is willing to call the “foul” even if it means reflecting on self, and 
making sacrificial changes; this time in Christ. This envisioning did not give a glimpse of 
a future that would endure moving 11 times, 4 marriages, and 4 children. Although this 
reflects pain and discomfort, there is grace given by Christ who changed the dominant 
narrative of this story. Reflecting upon this, he believes that his willingness to uproot 
from several stable environments is testimony of that calling. The calling was in pursuit 
of the dream of becoming a pastor-a “servant of God.” His ambition was to have a “big 
church.” This ambition was yoked with the belief that the size of the ministry and the 



influence one had in the greater church was related to the success one will have in 
ministry. So with each move, he was excited to go to the next place, believing that this 
platform would get bigger and better. Yet, with each pastoral appointment, there was 
devastation in his life. He invested his whole heart in the ministry, yet with each move 
suffered additional pain. 

The joy of the new pastoral assignment was short lived. For instance there 
was the surprising court battle wherein the people of God argued relative to the 
ownership of church property. Other tense and stressful conflicts involved enduring 
verbal and profane language, and confrontational “sit ins” by the congregants; yet 
having the servant responsibility of preaching shortly after the incidents. While 
serving in a previous context, congregants often engaged in physical confrontations 
that required the presence of police. Although the Apostle Paul, in 1 Corinthians 6 
preached against resolving matters in court, members routinely chose the courtroom 
as a remedy for repeated acts of fighting. These acts of evil behavior led a pastor 
colleague to ask “What we do in court is not church.” As the writer reflects upon 
this he is reminded of the time when a member asked, “Are you a pastor or a 
referee?” Since the writer had spent more time mediating the churches affairs than 
pasturing, this was a fair question. 

The writer successfully negotiated seven of the court cases, and was even 
involved in campaigns and efforts to create more revenue to sustain the church. On 
its face, these looked as though they were victories he should have been proud. 
However, these victories were spears and darts that pierced the heart of the 

^ Donald McNeal, Plenary Speaker, Doctor of Ministry Intensive Seminar, Dayton, Ohio on 
August 21, 2014. 
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congregation. In other words, the congregation was divided and spiritually drained. 

For the writer, seeing this condition was like being in the “miry clay”; feeling 
abandoned by God, believing that his ministry was in a state of despair. 

As a result, he became a user of people, that is, the writer leveraged people; he 
didn't invest in them. Often times, he found himself being mad, rude, or condescending. 
As he moved into different ministries, he failed to develop heartfelt relationships with 
individuals. People were a commodity; a means to an end to get to a place. Through 
reflection, the writer realized he was just using others to help him accomplish what he 
wanted in ministry. Needless to say, those moves were not a loss of relationships; rather a 
loss of investments. Conversely, the whole issue of placating the importance of pursuing 
his dreams took a toll on his family as they were unable to connect, with the result of 
always being uprooted. This was grinding against each marriage and his children. 

A feeling of oppression from his experiences in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church led to the writer crossing the aisle to join the West Ohio Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. As a lead pastor, he works closely with the leadership team in 
formulating vision and strategy based on God's leading for MSUMC; and manages the 
church on behalf of leadership by overseeing programs and ministries. He is to build 
community relationships with the Neighborhood Center by conducting community Bible 
study; serving as an advocate for social justice to create fairness and equity for the 
oppressed within the community. He also serves as a member of Toledoans United for 
Social Action, which includes teaching congregations how to build social ministries 


within their congregations. 
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Context 

The community is composed of ninety percent African-Americans s, nine percent 
Caucasians, and one percent Asian, Hispanic or other. There are more youth and children 
in this area under the age of 18 percent than in any other census tract in the city. Statistics 
reflect ninety-nine percent of those served are living under the poverty guidelines for 
singles or families, and at least sixty-five percent are on some type of government 
assistance (SSI, SSD, TANF,). Of those who are of employment age and ability, eight 
percent are unemployed, and those who are employed are mostly doing temporary work. 
Ninety-eight percent of the community resides in rental housing, but usually transient 
within the same in or near the zip code area. 

The challenge of the church in the urban setting is always multi-faceted. 
Internally, urban churches face declining memberships as members move to distant 
neighborhoods. Their children move to other communities as their circumstance dictate 
via the profile that was shared with him on his one-on-one with the District 
Superintendent. 

MSUMC is the anchor of the Bancroft, Upton, Monroe and Auburn (BUMA) 
neighborhood. The neighborhood center grants the church a 501C-3 corporation, which 
allows the church to pursue funding from other sources outside the church. It is the only 
mainline church located in that community, and has established itself as a place where 
services are offered. In 2000 The Neighborhood Center was established was established. 
The MSNC operates several community programs which are running six days out of the 
week. The facilities are excellent for all kinds of programs, including a gymnasium, 
auditorium, computer center, day care, and youth center. Although many of the people in 
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the community who utilize the services provided are churched, many are not, and see 
MSUMC as their home church whether they attend or not. Persons who participate in the 
outreach programs are invited into every aspect of the ministry. Outside groups also are 
involved in ministry to the community, and enrich the life of the congregation and the 
neighborhood. MSUMC, seated in the gang and drug infested area, walks a tightrope 
between the neighborhood, and the Toledo area music community. 

MSUMC is a middle size congregation in a very big building! There is strong 
leadership within the congregation; they are deeply committed to urban ministry, 
especially involving service to the community. Their sacrificial giving plays a major role 
in keeping the building open; providing passionate traditional worship, and is the home 
for the Neighborhood Center (and The Bridge), which serves to meet physical and 
economic needs in the community. However, their ministry does not reflect the 
neighborhood culturally, racially or economically. They are very comfortable with a 
traditional, somewhat “high” church liturgy and music. The current members attend 
regularly primarily because of the music, which is something they do not want to change. 

The congregation has expressed the awareness of the potential for MSUMC to 
become a vital multicultural church. In fact, in a recent meeting with the Staff Pastor 
Parrish Relations Committee meeting, the members stated that one of the greatest needs 
was diversity of worship. And in order to have this, they would need a pastor who would 
push them to think and dream God’s “big vision.” This included the vision of a 
multicultural mega urban church making disciples of Jesus and transforming the world. 
Although these comments are expressed, they are reluctant and unwilling to adjust the 
worship service and music to accommodate the needs of potential African-Americans 
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members. In summary, there is no evidence that the church is committed to being a 
church for the community. 

The current worship is very traditional, with a stellar music program, which is not 
inviting to those living in the neighborhood. Most of the congregation does not live in the 
surrounding community, but are willing to drive in because of the music and their desire 
to be in the urban ministry. The life of the church is dependent on the continuation of 
financial support; the life of the members, and whether they will transfer their 
membership to suburban churches. 

Membership at MSUMC has plummeted over the last thirty years. Initially it was 
due to false records; culminated with a mass exodus, pastoral issues, and general attrition 
by death and mobility. In 2007 membership was listed as 291 with a weekly worship 
attendance of 134; in 2012 membership was listed as 251 with a weekly worship 
attendance of 112. Attendance today is ninety-one, and a membership of 243. A new 
church start aimed at bringing more non-traditional persons into a more relaxed setting 
was attempted in the early 2000s. After two years it was obvious that this was not going 
to succeed; and after three years, the new church start ended. Operating expenses have 
continued to rise. 

The facility at MSUMC encompasses 66,000 square feet. Much of it is leased or 
given to outside groups who are in ministry to that community. The church’s foundation 
has been supporting the budget for the last fifteen years, using five to ten percent of the 
total funds; with the congregational giving remaining relatively steady. In fact, MSUMC 
has some of the highest per capita giving in the conference. However, this extravagant 
generosity cannot be expected to continue as the congregation gets older. MSUMC also 
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has a 501(c) 3 Neighborhood Center, which is supported by the congregation and other 
outside sources. It has had difficulty meeting its budget requirements over the last 5 
years. During the month of September 2014, the membership was 251, with an average 
Sunday worship attendance of 121. 

History 

The foundation of MSUMC dates to 1825 when John G. Baughman, a circuit 
rider from the Methodist Church, met Eli Hubbard, a settler, and asked the question: “Is 
there an opening hereabouts to preach the Gospel?” Subsequent meetings of a Methodist 
Class in private homes and a log cabin led to the birth of the original Monroe Street 
Methodist Church. The first brick building, erected in 1859, was at the corner of Auburn 
and Monroe Streets. In 1925, the congregation, based on its growth and need for more 
space, constructed a new building on the present site. As the church continued to grow, a 
new sanctuary was built in 1955. 

A number of factors can be identified that have caused the area to become 
primarily occupied by low-income rental homes and single-female headed households. 
According to profile provided by the Staff Parish Relations Committee (SPRC), there are 
more children under the age of 18 in MSUMC census tract than anywhere else in the city. 
Unemployment is a major concern, particularly for the unskilled worker. There is a high 
incidence of alcoholism and drug abuse; which serve as a spark for the growth of gangs 
in the community and throughout the city. Children are often unsupervised during the 
after school hours and evenings. Poor nutrition is a serious issue for adults and children, 
who have a high risk for diabetes, hypertension, and heart disease. 
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In individual meetings with persons of the MSUMC, the writer learned that the 
church has always been known for its excellent music program, its commitment to the 
urban neighborhood and the surrounding area. 

The 2012 One mile Quickinsite Report performed by MSUMC indicates the 
Community is Homogeneous, the largest racial/ethnic group is Black/African-Americans 
(71.1%); poverty is significantly above the state average (25.6% vs 10.7%); and the level 
of religiosity is somewhat high (55.3% identify themselves spiritual persons, 44.1% 
identify conservative evangelical Christian but only 20.3% state that it is important to 
attend religious services). 

As indicated, traditional married couple households are decreasing, whereas 
single parent and grandparents-raising children households are increasing. Even though 
there will be a gradual decline in population, the children residing in the community will 
be living in households that will require economic, spiritual, educational and emotional 
support. Also, 63.9% of all children are being raised by single mothers."^ 

Three mile Quickinsite Report indicates more racial diversity; 51:3% white and 
37.8% African-Americans ; 48.7% single mothers and 40.9% married couple households; 
21.7% beyond poverty to the 1% vs. 10.7% state level; with a level of religiosity that is 
somewhat high with very similar percentages to the 1% mile Quickinsite Report.^ 

In the sixties and seventies, the surrounding community experienced a social, 
economic and cultural change. It moved from being moderate or middle income white 

^ U. S. Census Bureau, Synergos Technologies, Experian, Decisioninsite/Missioninsite, accessed 
May 7, 2014, http;//www.Missionionsite.com/PDF_Files Sample-QuickInsite-Report.pdf. 

Ibid. 


" Ibid. 
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families and elderly to moderate to low income African-Americans families residing in 
rental housing. Although families utilized the services of the day care center, the 
congregation made no attempts to connect with families other than through the 
neighborhood day care center. As tension continued to grow and vandalism increased, the 
church bought abandoned homes and converted the land to parking lots. In 1978, 
concerned with the crime and other issues, the pastor took action to address the conflict. 
The church hired an outreach worker who installed a basketball court, established an after 
school program, and arranged for the installation of street lights in a darkened alley. 

These recreational and security additions resulted in the influx of youth and 
activity. However, there were no efforts of evangelism or outward expressions to develop 
relationships or to invite the youth into church services. On the other hand, the church felt 
good in providing the community with access to the building, which the church felt gave 
the community some feeling of ownership. 

By year 2000, the church was faced with the reality of the rising expenses to 
maintain the building, which included immediate repairs. These factors led to some 
discussion to consider sealing off unoccupied sections of the building. However, the 
congregation voted “not to seal off’ the unused sections of the building. The results of the 
vote created conflicts and disappointments that led to many of the members leaving the 
church. 

Prior to the appointment of the writer, the former pastor strongly believed in 
community ministry, and began the process of opening a section of the building for use as 
a community center for the community. Currently, the building is also home for agencies 
to include Head Start and Dance lessons. MSUMC, in response to relational and ministry 
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objectives, adjusted its worship service to include music styles that met the needs of the 
community. The building is made accessible to the community seven days a week and 
closes at 9:00 p.m. In reality, the doors are rarely locked. Their Radical Hospitality has 
played a major role in the slow influx of African-Americans s, who are becoming 
comfortable with the people and worship services. The last twenty members, ages 12- 
100, have been about fifty percent African-Americans and Hispanic. 

Synergy 

In June 2013, the writer withdrew from The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and accepted an appointment at MSUMC; thus beginning his journey in ministry with the 
United Methodist Church. Upon his arrival at MSUMC, he came to realize that the 
church did not have an adequate relationship with the community. Even worse, MSUMC 
did not have a relationship with the twenty tenants who serve as ministry partners within 
the community. 

The writer, who had experienced problems in prior ministries and personal 
problems in his family, could identify with the MSUMC relationship problems. In his 
case, the church problems resulted in his decision to leave the denomination. Also, his 
relationship problems had created barriers that played a role in his separation from the 
family. 

In his desperate attempt to find healing, he took a brief break from the ministry, 
and after relocating to Seattle, Washington, the challenges of his new assignment quickly 
drained him physically and emotionally. This unpleasant experience was followed by 
similar appointments in Hutchinson and Newton, Kansas. The many challenges and 
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adversity experienced in ministry were reminders of the challenges he faced throughout 
his life, whereby all of them had the same theme: the need for family and relationships. 

In spite of their many relationship challenges, MSUMC provided him with a safe 
place for healing, as well as the necessary answers for his personal reconciliation with his 
family. Individuals embraced him with their gracious hospitality including opening their 
homes to him, hosting meals and dinners; as well arranging community events to 
welcome and celebrate his ministry. The physical, emotional and financial support of the 
individuals of MSUMC eased the mind and heart of the writer, who has been able to 
move from a fragmented place into a place of wholeness. Within this environment the 
writer has been able to reconcile relationships. 



CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY PROJECT 

The concept of shared ministry explores how congregations can best use their 
resources and existing strengths to sustain the church. Shared ministry, in this project, is 
rooted in establishing a partnership between the church and the community. It is 
interchangeably referred to as “Total Ministry,” “Mutual Ministry,” “Baptismal 
Ministry,” or “Cooperative Ministry.”' While these terms may be grounded upon the 
same concept of a shared ministry, each has a distinctive way of creating a unified 
context in ministry to promote a shared ministry. These terms cultivate an attitude to 
embark upon emphasizing and empowering the ministry of all of those baptized; leading 
congregations to an elevated sense of ownership on their mission, and to promote the 
renewal and revitalization of congregational life. It further enhances the validity in 
today’s church communities through the commitment to the belief that the ministry of the 
church is a shared ministry. 

Scholars have published a wide spectrum of books, articles, and other documents 
to bridge the church-community divide through the implementation of shared ministry. 
Scholars share information through different approaches to broaden and deepen 


* Shared Ministry Notebook, “Episcopal Diocese of East Tennessee,” accessed on September 29, 
2014, http://www.dioet.org/Eormation/shared-ministry.html. 
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community thinking about shared ministry; to share ministry related resources, and to 
promote possible ways ministry might be shared to reach new generations. 

Shared ministry emphasizes that Christians are members one of another, which 
creates energy that empowers the church in an age of mission to remove the limitations a 
congregation may experience due to a lack of resources and declining membership. The 
concept of shared ministry extends beyond merely reaching across the divide; it also 
encompasses tailoring ministry to impact all generations. 

In an effort to save their Parishes, the Catholic Church utilized the concept of 
shared ministry. Patricia Urbaniak, a member of Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic Parish in 
Toledo, Ohio stated. 

The Catholic Churches were suffering from a decline in membership. Parishes 
were twinned with one another wherein one Priest may be over two Parishes. 
Parishes that were not twinned together were clustered. These Parishes had their 

own Priest; however, the parishes shared the resources of one another in an effort 

2 

to keep the doors of the Parish opened. 

This has proven to be a beneficial model for the Catholic Church. Shared ministry has 

allowed the parishes to “remain existent, build up their resources, as well as train persons 

to reach the community outside of the church.” 

Rev. Mary Sullivan of St. Paul United Methodist Church in Toledo Ohio relates 

how she has been participating in shared ministry within her church. 

St. Paul UMC is using the ‘British Methodism Structure of Circuits within a 
District.’ This entails both the Church and community to participate. In 
implementing this method of shared ministry, the lead pastor becomes responsible 
for training and nurturing relationships. There is a team of pastors who rotate 
regularly for worship and community meetings. The worship is staggered between 
two or more churches; however, each church remains separate maintaining their 


^ Interview with Pat Urbaniak, September 12, 2014. 
^ Ibid. 
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own treasury. Utilizing a distinct individual, yet collective method allows for each 
church to see the progress of shared ministry. The impact for both church and 
community as each participating congregation uses their gifts, talents and 
resources to revitalize the ministries that are struggling."^ 

Shared ministry has an Anglican origin, where it primarily remains.^ The concept 
of shared ministry has evolved over the last century; yet it is rooted in the Old and New 
Testaments. Moreover, scholars state that the concept of shared ministry is widely 
credited with having originated with the apostle Paul who recognized the church as a 
“body with many limbs and organs.”^ 

Bishop Wes Frensdorff, describing the vision of what the church should be in a 
shared ministry approach suggested “that it is to be a gathering of ministries, both lay and 
ordained, who are committed to the mission of God, and not a community of lay people 
gathered around one [ordained] minister. With shared ministry, the church exists not so 
much for the benefit of its members but for the sake of transforming the world.”^ He 
further says, “In shared ministry the people of God are called forth to serve, and the 

o 

gathering community and expresses this calling forth to serve.” The people of God 
become symbols of God’s kingdom breaking into their everyday lives. All ministries 
flow from, and are authorized by the one baptism shared by Christians. Shared ministry 
sees the church as the Body of Christ and the world-a body of ministries, church and the 


Interview with Rev. Mary Sullivan, St. Paul United Methodist Church, Toledo Ohio (July 2014). 

^ Wikipedia Contributors, “Total Ministry,” accessed September 26, 2014, 
http;//en.wikipedia.org/w/index.php?title=Total_Ministry(&oldid=5630119414. 

® Ibid. 

^ Shared Ministry Notebook, accessed on September 29, 2014, 


Ibid. 
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community, who seek to bring all people and all creation into unity with God through 
Christ. 

Shared ministry embodies mutuality in relationships as well as the sharing of 
power, leadership, and decision making. It reflects the optimism, enthusiasm and focus 
on the mission of the early church. The shared ministry approach involves all of the 
people of God in ministry; calling them to work together and to use all of the aspects of 
their lives to accomplish the work of God. Since the early 1980s the term shared ministry 
has progressed from “local shared ministry” to “total ministry,” to “team ministry,” to 
“mutual ministry,” to “collaborative ministry.” Each term provides a deeper 
understanding of shared ministry yet a distinctive personality of shared ministry.^ 

“Mutual Ministry” recognizes that the Church’s ministry is the mutual concern of 
both the church and the community. It encourages the church to move away from a focus 
primarily on the ordained clergy, and includes all of the people of God in the mutual 
work of the ministry. Bishop Robert Driesen in his Ministry Handbook states that 
“mutual ministry is a commitment to recognize that we all share in Christ’s ministry.” 

Total Ministry is a term used to describe an overall approach to being “church.” 
Since we believe that all the baptized are gifted by the Holy Spirit with spiritual gifts for 
the work of ministry, each church needs to strive to equip, encourage, and support its 
members in using those gifts in every area of their lives, both within and outside the 
“organized church.” This radical, all-inclusive nature of the concept is the hardest aspect 

^ Episcopal Church in Minnesota, “Total Ministry, 2012,” accessed September 26, 2014, 
http;//www.episcopal mn.org/ministries/total-ministry. 

*** Robert Driesen, Mutual Ministry Handbook: Guidance for Healthy Congregations,2-3, accessed 
September 29, 2014, http://www.uss-elca.org/wp-content/uploads/2009/03/Mutual-Ministry-Handbook- 
10-02-091.pdf. 
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of understanding Total Ministry. Total Ministry changes the paradigm wherein one 
person has to do the church's ministry on behalf of the entire community of believers. 
There is now a body of believers, a team of gifted people, ordained and lay, who leads the 
community in developing, equipping, and sending ministry teams to carry out God's 
work. 

Total Ministry approaches can be developed by a single congregation 
regardless of its size. They can also be formed by a cluster of neighboring churches, or 
even an entire conference working together to support and encourage each other. Total 
Ministry relationships may include the sharing of programs, or personnel, or other 
resources between congregations. The overall goal of developing Total Ministry is to 
extend the love of God to people outside the Church by involving a greater number of 
people in expanding ministry among members and in the greater community outside the 
congregation. Also, by linking stronger churches with weaker ones, declining churches 
can renew their sense of mission, and grow while encouraging stronger churches to take 
on more exciting ventures in ministry. 

In the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, Local Collaborative Ministry recognizes 
Christian ministry as “any act of service to God or neighbor undertaken on behalf of God 
in Jesus Christ.”'* In the Scottish Episcopal Church “local collaborative/shared ministry 
happens when “members in a congregation work together at the local level to help sustain 
the mission and ministry of the church.” Local shared ministry in this aspect is used for 


" Diocese of Rupert’s Land, accessed September 26, 2014, 
http://www.dioceseofrupert’sland.com/shared-ministry. 

Diocese of Argyll and the Isles Scottish Episcopal Church, “What is Collaborative Ministry,” 
accessed September 25, 2014, www.argyll.anglican.org/resoures/practical-resources/collaborative-ministry. 
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connect faith and life, understand the theology of collaborative ways of being the church, 
and improve upon skills in worship leading, pastoral care, listening, and group work. 

Baptismal Ministry is used to describe a committed response to live out the 
baptismal promises within God’s Creation so all may be aware that we are in communion 
with a Living and Sustaining God. “Baptismal Ministry demonstrates, the fullest 
expression of a commitment to the baptismal promises, including both ministry and in 
our daily lives (teacher, parent social worker, engineer) and the “ministries we do within 
the church and/or on its behalf, clearly marked and named (deacon, minister of 
hospitality, acolyte, Eucharistic minister, etc).” Baptismal Ministry is a concept that has 
emerged over the past 60 years. The concept holds up the importance and value of both 
lay and ordained ministries. The call to full participatory lay ministry grew out of an 
increased understanding of the origins of the church and is reflected in the Baptismal 
Covenant. This is not just a way to organize the church-it is a way to be church. 
Baptismal Ministry is “most importantly about being the people of faith whom the Spirit 
has called us to be as God’s people gather . . . and it is only when we live into that reality 
that we will begin to know that God, acting in and through us, and has the power to do 
much more than we can ask or imagine. 

An understanding of the characteristics of shared ministry helps to reduce conflict 
and provide an understanding of why shared ministry is important in the sustainability of 
broken churches; however, we must move shared ministry beyond the guise of just 


Susan Ohildal, “About Baptismal Ministry in the Episcopal Vermont Church” (2013), accessed 
September 29, 2014, http://www.diovermont/PDFs/formation.../AboutBaptismalMinistry2013,1. 
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pastoral decision making and laity being put to action as a way to save the church. One 
must also consider why the church is broken. 

Rev. Amy Valdez-Baker states that “revitalizing congregations and developing 
new faith communities is really important in the future of the ‘The United Methodist 
Church.’ ‘Churches need to revitalize themselves, and episcopal leaders should be in 
there, motivating, and inspiring others and helping them see what can be done.”^^ 
Wesleyan beliefs teaches that the church “strives to resource, train, and encourage 
churches to make it a priority to foster intergenerational relationships, faith sharing, and 
story-telling; to incorporate all generations in worship; . . . and to engage all generations 
in learning together.”'^ Rev. Baker goes on to state that “When Jesus gave the Great 
Commission (Matthew 28:19a), he told his followers, ‘Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations.’ We achieve this through vital congregations that equip and empower 
people to be disciples in their home congregations and in communities around the 
world.”'’ Vital congregations implement shared ministry in the form of five common 
characteristics: First, inviting and inspiring worship; second; engaged disciples in mission 
and outreach; third, gifted, equipped, and empowered lay leadership; fourth, effective, 
equipped and inspired clergy leadership; and five, small groups that include children and 
youth designed to encourage, support and hold disciples accountable in their Christian 
walk.” By engaging in the five strategies, shared ministry is thus implemented. 

The United Methodist Church, The United Methodist Church Handbook: Let’s Go Fishing: 
Making Disciples of Jesus Christ for the Transformation of the World (2014), 8. 

Shared Ministry, “Wesleyan Beliefs,” accessed September 26, 2014, 
http;//www. wesleyan.org/sharedministry. 

The United Methodist Church, Let’s Go Fishing, 8. 
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In his book New Wine, New Wineskins, F. Douglas Powe addresses the issue of 
generational differences and focuses on the unique challenges in the African-Americans 
Church. It is the Church’s responsibility to understand generations in order to bridge the 
gap. Powe states: 

It is important to understand the cultural shifts within the African-Americans 
community because it will give us new insights into how congregations have to 
think differently about the African-Americans church and evangelism, and it 
points out some important differences between those active during the Civil 
Rights era and post-civil rights generations. Understanding these differences aids 
us in developing a new vision that will alter the way we think and do 
evangelism. 

When a congregation uses shared ministry, it changes the paradigm of the church 
from “us” and “them” to “we.” The church no longer has to die, it can live. Although Dr. 
F. Douglas Powe, Jr. does not speak directly to the fact of shared ministry in his book 
New Wine New Wineskins, he does address the fact that in order for the church to live, it 
must become intergenerational and reach out to the new generation of believers as the 
church is the place “where one could truly experience holiness and wholeness because it 
addressed one’s entire existence and sought to transform that existence.” Dr. Powe’s 
perspective does not negate the fact that the church as a whole needs to have a shift in 
ministry to reach the masses both inside and outside the church. 

Generations need to work together to get along. This concept of generations that 
collaborate does not only exist in the church but also in organizations, such as businesses 
and social clubs. Generations that get along must understand one another. In Strauss and 
Howe’s book Generations state, “Peer Personality is a generational persona recognized 


F. Douglas Powe, New Wine, New Wineskins: How African American Congregations Can 
Reach New Generations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2012), 2. 
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and determined by common age location; common beliefs and behavior; and perceived 
membership in a common generation.” This idea allows individuals to be grouped, and 
for the church to develop ways to meet that generational group’s needs. The needs may 
differ for individuals, but the majority of the characteristics and experiences are similar 
for most members of a generation. In Bridging the Generation Gap, Gravett and 
Throckmorton state “Miscommunication and conflict across generations can cost your 
company thousands of dollars in lost revenue and employee turnover.” Not only is the 
generational divide costly in the business world, but as seen in William Smith’s pastoral 
experiences, it can create frustration, a reduction in giving and membership attendance, 
and decreased participation within the church. Understanding the various generations that 
exist within a community is key to a church’s survival and success. 

In shared ministry we are becoming enlightened as we learn about one another. 
The shared ministry model will help to build relationships as both the congregation and 
the community will learn about one another to change perceptions of those within our 
walls and our community. As such, these relationships will reflect how the internal 
ministry resources can become an external stream to build a community relationship. 
Relationships are viable and create sustainability and in order for a church to become a 
“beacon and a light” within the community; they must become enlightened in their own 
relationships and create others. 

Shared Ministry has been seen in the larger churches as a means of survival, and 
despite the attention these megachurches have received over the past thirty years, the 

William Strauss and Neil Howe, Generations: The History of America’s Future, 1584 to 2069 
(New York, NY: Morrow, 1991), 64. 

Linda Gravett and Robin Throckmorton, Bridging the Generation Gap (Pompton Plains, NJ: 
Career Press, 2007), 16. 
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small church remains the classic expression of American Christianity. Jesus is building 
both small and large churches, yet we can opine that the “The large church is the “new 
kid” on the block, and that history is on the side of the small church; Small congregations 
exist in every kind of community-city, suburb, and rural village; they are rich and poor 
and exist in every kind of cultural background. . . . [SJmall churches embrace more 
people in the congested cities than in the scattered witness of our rural areas. 

The decline of Christianity in America has been widely publicized, dramatically 
lamented, enthusiastically celebrated, and routinely exaggerated. It’s true that fewer 
people are going to church, more people are going to church less often, fewer people who 
have left the church are coming back, and more people who have stayed in the church are 
disgruntled. But these facts don't tell the whole story. As a church, we must be in 
relationships with our surrounding neighborhood and community. Theologian James 
Gustafson once referred to church as housing “treasure in earthen vessels.” Treasure 
may abide, but earthenware is notoriously apt to chip, crack, and shatter. It's an 
appropriate image for our time. 

Far and wide, scholars are diagnosing a permanent state of decline in the 
institutional church as we know it, at least in the West. According to nearly every marker 
of institutional health, the church is failing. It is bitterly divided, financially strapped, 
plagued by abuses of power, shrinking in numbers, and poorly regarded in public 
perception. 

Tellingly, a growing number of prominent Christian figures are quite willing to 
bid farewell to the church-the very institution that reared them and upon which their 

James Gustafson, Treasure in Earthen Vessels'. The Church as a Human Community (New 
York, NY: Harper & Brothers), 1961. 
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livelihood depends. With titles such as Jesus for the Non-Religious, Saving Jesus from 
the Church, and Christianity After Religion, various church leaders are suggesting that 
the church may be more of a hindrance than a help to Christian identity and mission in 
today's context. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in his book The Cost of Discipleship warns how a church 
becomes “overlaid with so much human ballast-burdensome rules and regulations, false 
hopes and consolations,” that it stands in danger of abandoning its central call to follow 
the way of Jesus. The results of this reality include the decline in church membership, in 
part due to an aging congregation and deaths. Youth and potential members, aware of the 
church being “stuck” in old ways and traditions, became disinterested, left the church or 
sought the presence of God elsewhere. This decline is further evidence of the need to 
develop relationships for discipleship making, which is capable of encouraging 
inclusiveness and reaching the goal of sustainability. 

Conversely, the lack of relationship, which is associated with the decline, can be 
viewed as a form of brokenness. Ann Jackson, in her blog “Why is it Hard to be a Broken 
Church” states: 

If something in our spiritual life is broken or 

it occurs individually or in a community. The Bible is filled with broken people, 
most of whom at some point or another tried to cover up their brokenness. Yet it 
seems like the people who are the most broken, the most helpless, are the people 
God often uses the most.” 

The goal of the shared ministry model is to keep the church in the urban 
communities through a process of building relationships. If the church and the 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship (New York, NY: MacMillan, 1959), 35. 

Anne Jackson, “Why is it Hard to be a Broken Church,” Relevant (October 12, 2010), accessed 
on October 16, 2014, 1, http://www.relevantmagazine.com/god/chiirch/features/23118-why-is-it-hard-to- 
be-broken-in-church#diLOq9HLIU10CX4y.99, 1. 
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community feed off of one another and work to heal the land by carrying one another, the 
church and the community can benefit from the relationships. Shared ministry is not just 
with the churches, but community organizations, colleges, hospitals, community leaders, 
local business and community residents. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

In the opinion of many business and mental health professionals, being efficient 
and successful requires one to adopt the motto: “Plan your work and work your plan.” It 
is a plan rooted in God’s plan. God’s people, suffering from the infection of the sins of 
their ancestors were in need of working God’s plan. That plan is rooted in the basic 
premise of relationships. Chap Clark, in the book Starting Right says, “The biblical 
record calls for God’s people to intimate relationships. ‘Bear with each other’ and ‘Carry 
each other’s burdens’ imply a knowing and significant involvement with one another.”^ 
Throughout society there is ever-growing evidence that relationships are lacking- 
in the community, and even within the church. The sign of the times draws attention to 
the seriousness of the need for the church, and its leaders to develop and implement a 
plan-a model that will integrate relationships within every aspect of our lives-especially 
within the faith community. As the early prophets and leaders were called to lead the 
people of God, their success depended on how they prepared their work-how they 
worked their plan. 


* Chap Clark, “The Myth of the Perfect Youth Ministry Model,” in Starting Right: Thinking 
Theologically About Youth Ministry, eds. Kenda Creasy Dean, Chap Clark, and David Rahn (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan Publishers, 2001), 123. 
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Even though the Bible provides evidence of their successful plans, some people, 
including many in our churches, believe that planning is unscriptural. This narrow view 
often leads to churches merely existing in survival modes. Bill Kemp, in responding to 
this concern says that when the congregation seeks to fulfill its mission rather than simply 
survive, there is often a dramatic increase in the expense side of its budget. Churches 
with low spiritual passion find themselves with inadequate fuel in their tanks and a 
mentality of scarcity. That is, the recent history of the church has shown that this attitude 
has resulted in mainline churches experiencing a precipitous decline in membership and 
worship attendance. In essence, there has been and continues to be a lack of relationships. 
The absence of relationships has taken hold based on the building of walls. 

According to Nelson's Bible Dictionary, a wall is defined as “a thick, high, 
continuous structure of stones or brick that formed a defensive barricade around an 
ancient city.” Although this definition leads one to visualize a physical structure, the 
walls of the church take on non-physical forms. For instance, people may routinely enter 
and exit the doors of the church. Attendance fluctuates up and down, but people do not 
stay-there is no growth. In fact, based on death, relocation and other factors the church 
declines. Even though the community is vibrant with people, the surrounding residents 
are not interested in “doing church.” 

Most likely a wall has been constructed around the church. It does not have to 
meet the physical image of “a thick, high, and continuous structure of stones.” Rather, as 


^ Bill Kemp, Ezekiel’s Bones: Rekindling Your Congregation’s Spiritual Passion (Nashville, TN: 
Discipleship Resources, 2007), 101. 

^ Ronald F. Youngblood, ed., “Wall,” Nelson’s New Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1995), 1300. 
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Nelson’s says, it is a “defensive barricade.”"^ As noted, the term wall is considered a 
barricade, which is a barrier. Churches, in spite of their good intentions are often 
unconsciously building and sustaining barriers: non-acceptance; economic, gender, 
social, age, cultural and racial prejudice. 

On the other hand, the community that surrounds the church, most likely, 
establishes its own walls: cultural and racial biases; lack of biblical understanding and/or 
prior teachings of God; peer pressures; personal hardships; social, economic, and/or 
political issues. The effectiveness of community leads to the effectiveness of the church; 
the ineffectiveness of community leads to ineffectiveness of the church. Regardless of the 
origin of the barriers, the end results are the same: the community not interacting with the 
church; the church not interacting with the community-the absence of a relationship. In 
reality, the survival of the church depends on the impact on the community. Whereas 
impact is often associated with a colliding; a crash or conflict; that kind of impact is not 
the mission of the church. 

Instead of finding fault, the objective of this project includes providing biblical, 
historical and theological writings and data that will remove the walls that exist within 
the context of this ministry. Specifically, this project focuses on providing information 
that will help the congregation and community identify contributing causes of barriers; 
the lack of community effectiveness; develop a design to address this reality, which will 
result in a shared ministry that involves the church and community. 


Youngblood, “Wall,” 1300. 
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Biblical Foundation 

The refusal to adopt a shared ministry philosophy is not only against the will of 
God, it is often the beginning of the end of that church. Professional researchers, in 
assessing major causes for the lack of church growth or sustainability point to the 
problem of being “inwardly focused.” In such a case, the congregation becomes self- 
centered, primarily concerned with ministry it believes to meet the needs of the 
congregants. This type of thinking can be considered defensive; protecting one’s own turf 
and way of life-the desire to keep others out. It is the principle of building walls and 
barriers between the church and community. Whereas this principle is successful in 
keeping others out, the death of those on the inside can only lead to the death of the 
overall ministry. Thus, this principle, when employed by the church can only lead to the 
same results. The primary task of this project, through the teaching of the model of a 
shared ministry, is to constructively address this concern and prevent the dismantling of 
the ministry. 

The root of shared ministry can be found in both the Old and New Testaments. 

The biblical foundations that best sets out the project statement are found in the Old 
Testament Scripture of Joshua 6: 5-8; and in the New Testament Scripture of Luke 14: 
28-33.^ Shared Ministry builds on the concept that “no wall is too high or too strong for 
the Lord.”^ 


^ All biblical quotes in this document, unless otherwise noted, are taken from the New 
International Version of the Bible. 

® Wiersbe Warren W., Wiersbe’s Expository Outlines on the Old Testament (Colorado Springs, 
CO; Victor Books/SP Publications: 1993), 215. 
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Old Testament 

The Book of Joshua, the sixth book in the Bible and believed to have been 
authored in the 14* century B. C., tells how God gave Israel “all the land he had sworn to 
give their forefathers” (21:43). Further, it is the belief that “Joshua wrote a major part of 
the book. . . . But it probably did not reach it finished form until several years after his 
death.”^ The book “covers about 25 years in one of the most important periods of Israel’s 
history-their conquest and final settlement of the land that God had promised to 
Abraham.”^ 

As Joshua led the Israelites to their final destination, they crossed over the Jordan 
River into the land of Canaan (Joshua 3:14-17). After spending forty difficult years 
wandering in the desert of Sinai, the people of Israel were now on the eastern banks of 
the Jordan-with the Promised Land within their sight. In order to reach the “finish line,” 
the Israelites would have to overcome the challenge of their first major obstacle, the city 
of Jericho (Joshua 6:1). The city, with its massive wall of stone and mortar was known to 
be unconquerable. According to Nelson’s, excavations discovered “an inner wall 12-feet 
thick, and an outer wall of about 6-feet thick.”^ The Homiletic Commentary says “The 
city was very closely shut up and strongly secured. The ‘Chaldee’ says that it was ‘shut’ 
with iron gates strengthened with bars of brass. 


’ Youngblood, “Wall,” 707. 

* Ibid. 

^ Ibid., 648. 

*** F. G. Marchant, Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Joshua (London, England; Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1892), 105. 
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According to ancient history, overcoming such a massive battle was through the 
use of difficult and time-consuming remedies: 1) by assaulting or surrounding the 
building, cutting off the supply of food to starve them into submission; 2) weakening the 
stone walls with fire or by tunneling, or simply heaping up a mountain of earth to serve as 
a ramp. Any of these tactics would take weeks or months.'^ Obviously, it was something 
that God could have done without Israel’s help at all, but He wanted them to be a part of 
his work-as He wants us to be a part of His work today. As Jericho faced this major 
obstacle, God gave him another plan. The plan, outlined in verses three to five was for 
Joshua to lead the people in a march around Jericho for a period of six days. And the 
seventh day, the sound of shouting and trumpets blowing would result in the collapse of 
the massive wall. 

Although the mention of the instruments blowing may capture the imagination, 
the sounds of the instruments are surpassed by the sounds of the voices-the priestly 
voice. The awesome power of God can be emphasized within the church and the 
community as it takes heed to the priestly voice. This voice is the main artery to their 
relationship one with another. Even with this conviction, from the human view, this plan 
was foolish; perhaps evoking the thoughts that this plan did not measure up to previous 
strategies. This strategy, unlike others, was special in two ways: 1) the strategy was laid 
out by God Himself; and 2) the strategy was a seemingly foolish plan. This “foolish” plan 
told Joshua to have the people march silently around Jericho for six days, and then after 

** Kenneth Gangel, Holman Old Testament Commentary-Joshua (Nashville, TN; B & A 
Publishing Group, 2007, 97. 

David Guzik, “Joshua 6-The Fall of Jericho,” David Guzik’s Commentary on Joshua (2001), 
Enduring Word Media, accessed October 30, 2014, 
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seven circuits on the seventh day to shout. The plan included these instructions within 
Joshua 6:5-8: 

‘When you hear them sound a long blast on the trumpets, have the whole army 
give a loud shout; then the wall of the city will collapse and the army will go up, 
everyone straight in.’ So Joshua son of Nun called the priests and said to them, 
“Take up the ark of the covenant of the Lord and have seven priests carry 
trumpets in front of it.” And he ordered the army, “Advance! March around the 
city, with an armed guard going ahead of the ark of the Lord.” When Joshua had 
spoken to the people, the seven priests carrying the seven trumpets before the 
Lord went forward, blowing their trumpets, and the ark of the Lord’s covenant 
followed them. 

Leslie Hoppe, in Joshua, Judges with an Excursus on Charismatic Leadership in 
Israel says that the story of Joshua begin with a theophany. The text provided not only 
the divine warrant for that campaign, but also the assurance of divine leadership as it is 
being conducted.” The march around the walls was not about the people, it was about 
the unity. When the church is ready to proceed to break down the walls that prevent it 
from interacting with others around them, it must consider that the call begins with a 
divine appointment. Hence, leadership and unity is vital to the victory. John A. Huffman 
says that “. . . for once, the people of Israel, the leadership of Israel, and the God of Israel 
seem to be functioning in harmony. The people are no longer getting ahead of God or 
lagging too far behind him.”^'^ They were in unity. 

With this unity, Joshua, the “General,” in v. 6 gives instructions for the priests to 
lead the way carrying the Ark of the Covenant and sounding their rams’ horns. On the 
account of the ark’s central significance, it is mentioned first, then the priests who are to 


Leslie Hoppe, Joshua, Judges with an Excursus on Charismatic Leadership in Israel 
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carry a signal horn in front of it. Although the city would be taken without regular 
combat, the symbolical presence of these armed men was meant to cause fear in the heart 
of Jericho’s inhabitants.^^ The ram’s horn, during that day, was known as “shofar,” which 
is an “instrument of spiritual warfare. 

God’s plan was not to beseech natural war, but a warring in the spirit. The role of 
the priest in leading the march is of special significance. The ark was a prominent 
weapon in battle, which did not normally include the priests. However, in this battle of 
Jericho, the priests were to play a key role. Israel had to keep their hearts and minds on 
the Lord, who was present with them, instead of placing their hearts and minds in the 
difficulty of the task in front of them. Joshua had to tell the people, because what they 
were asked to do was unusual. This was no customary way to conquer a walled, fortified 
city.'’ 

The priests would serve to remind the people that this battle would be won not by 
human strength, but with the strength of the Spirit. Thus, in verse 7, the priests are 
instructed to “Proceed and march around the city, and let him who is armed advance 
before the ark of the Lord” (NIV). These marching orders have several significant points. 
The first point is the number seven. Woodstra says “the number seven (seven priests each 
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carry a signal horn) is doubtless symbolical, recalling God’s works at creation. That is, 
according to Pulpit Commentary the number “seven means completion.”^^ 

As God used the number seven to complete creation of the mass universe and all 
of its inhabitants, seven would signify the completion of the removal of the wall of 
Jericho. Bratcher and Newman drawing attention to the “Trumpets, used liturgically to 
announce holy days and festivals, appear in battle scenes, mustering or dismissing the 
troops, raising an alarm, or signaling victory or retreat. . . The ark, the most holy of 

20 

Israel’s liturgical objects, was carried into battle as a manifestation of God’s presence.” 

It is difficult to imagine the use of weapons like shouts and trumpets in the completion of 

this mission. But the ark (representing Christ’s presence) was with them, and this meant 

that God would do the work. With God, all things are possible. The Lord’s command for 

the inclusions of seven in removing the walls of Jericho speaks to the fact that “the 

sevens emphasize what is about to happen at Jericho is from God himself. The orders are 
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his orders. It will be his judgment on the city, his victory, and his gift to Israel.” 

In introducing verse 7, the reference to Joshua being “ordered” brings attention 
again to the power of the “voice.” It serves as a reminder that the priestly voice exudes 
the command of God, and for the people to move beyond the relics of their strategy and 
pray the strategy of God. In reflecting on that strategy, we know that Jericho was securely 
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shut up-a massive barrier of wall and iron. From a human perspective, this would be a 
hard, if not an impossible battle. Yet from God’s perspective, the battle was already over 
as attested in verse 2, “See, I have handed Jericho over to you.” Apparently, God knew 
this was a “done” deal. All that was needed was for Joshua to follow the instructions. 

This is clear based on the following: 

The method of warfare was one that made absolutely no sense according to 
military intelligence. It required total dependence on God. It required great faith 
from Joshua, because he had to explain and lead the nation in this plan. It required 
great faith from the elders and the nation, because they had to follow Joshua in 
this plan. The wall of the city will fall down flat. And the people shall go up every 
man straight before him. It was a plan for victory whereby it would clearly be the 
work of the Lord. Yet God gave them something to do, so that Israel could work 
in partnership with God. Obviously, it was something that God could have done 
without Israel’s help at all, but He wanted them to be a part of His work-as He 
wants us to be a part of His work today. 

The power of God finally became evident on the seventh day when “as soon as 
the people heard the sound of the trumpets, they raised a great shout, and the wall fell 
down flat (6:20). Obviously, had the Israelites not marched and shouted Jericho would 
have remained inviolable. Whereas some may claim that the shout of the people brought 
down the wall of Jericho, Pressler says. 

But the way in which the Israelites participate in the battle shows that they do not 
achieve victory by their own strength or merit. The story does not speak of human 
strategizing of human feast of war. Rather, the role of Israel is twofold: obedience 
and praise. The now-familiar pattern reappears: God instructs Joshua (vv.2-5) and 
Joshua communicates god’s instructions to the people (vv.6-7, 10), who execute 
the divine commands. Israel triumphs not because of its strength, but because of 
its obedience. 
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The crumbled walls of Jericho symbolize the barriers that often divide the people 
of God, especially in the Christian community: social, economic, spiritual and cultural 
impediments that cripple the effectiveness of God. The church must realize, identify and 
remove the barriers that exist within every community. Often, the church does not realize 
that these walls are demonstrative of the church’s efforts to resist God. They fail to 
realize that these efforts are always weak and futile. Iron, brass and walls are nothing in 
the hands of Him who made them. Massive intellect, strong wills and hardened hearts 
cannot hope to be successful in its resistance. Marchant goes on to say “that the minds, 
the wills, and the hearts which turn to rebellion, and rebellion does but make them more 
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feeble. This was critical to the priestly assignment and the collapsing of the walls.” 
Fortunately, the Lord is aware of the destructiveness of walls and barriers, and like 
Joshua, the church has been provided with instructions to march, shout and blow our 
horns until the barriers come down. Like Joshua, we have the choice of obedience or 
disobedience. 

At Jericho, God spoke to Joshua who responded by assigning roles to various 
leaders and members of his Israelite family. They responded with obedience, loyalty and 
the commitment to complete the mission to satisfy the will of God. The Interpreter’s 
Bible says “In every taking there is a place for corporate as well as individual 
responsibility. All the people shall go forward, but each in his immediate area. The 
success of all depends upon the loyalty of each. A nation can reach its objective only in 
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so far as each citizen fulfills his personal obligation. The church can realize its objective 

'yc 

when each member carries his share of the burden.” 

As the church of today come face to face with barriers-walls that maintain 
separatism, the church suffers, the people suffer, and the will of God is not completed. As 
God spoke to Joshua, God is speaking to the church today to remove the barriers that 
separate the church from the community. The removal of the barriers and walls will result 
in a unified church and community-a shared ministry which is the will of God. 

The church must take heed to the powerful example set forth in Joshua. The story 
does not contradict the hand of God; it implores the hand of God in an effort to break 
down walls of division, culture, spiritual deadness, and the biases of economic ratios 
within the church. It is an example of obedience, trust, faith-the release of all chains of 
resistance, which vetoes the gifts Christ has for both the church and the unchurched. 

New Testament 

Walls and barriers were major obstacles in the lives of early Christians, who had 
become followers of a growing worldwide movement. Starting in Jerusalem, it spread to 
the surrounding territory and reached as far west as the city of Rome. With the increasing 
numbers of Christians, the movement not only attracted attention but encountered 
opposition. Rumors circulated to the effect that the founder of the movement was a 
dangerous character who was trying to overthrow the Roman government. 

The struggle of the early believers included the adversities rooted in the whole 
force of tradition and the structure of society. Their society included being under the legal 
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control of the Roman authority. For instance, Judaism, which had been an accepted 
tradition for centuries, was widely accepted, especially by Pliny, a Roman governor. On 
the other hand, Christianity, new and controversial, was not accepted by Pliny who 
“concluded Christians deserved to be punished for obstinacy and unbending perversity, 
that is, refusing to do what a Roman governor told them to do.”^^ 

The writer of the gospel of Luke is well-aware that these opinions, rules, and 
misguided conclusions were major barriers that endangered the life of the church. As the 
writer sought to remove those barriers, he was anxious to show that Jesus was not the 
type of person these critics claimed Jesus to be. The writer is especially concerned with 
assuring Pliny that Jesus has no quarrel with the Roman government. Then too, the author 
focuses on the need to give words of assurance and teachings to the Christian community. 

Luke forms the connecting links between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament because of its emphasis on the fulfillment of prophecy. The author of the Luke 
is not mentioned; however. The New Unger’s Bible Dictionary says: “By common 
consent, Luke is regarded as the writer of the third gospel and of Acts. The third gospel is 
derived from different sources, but all legitimate authorities, as it is confessedly due to 
those apostles who ‘from the beginning were eyewitnesses and servants of the word.” It 
is the most complete gospel of them all, and the only one that observes a strictly 
historical method, the first three gospels being biographical sketches or, as designated by 
Justin Martyr ‘Memoirs of the Apostles. 
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The New Unger’s Bible Dictionary articulates that: “Since the book was written 
before the Acts, which is to be dated A.D. 61, it was likely written while Paul was at 
Caesarea. Since internal evidence indicates Luke wrote both the gospel and the book of 
Acts (and he divulges the fact that the gospel was written Luke first. Acts 1:1), it must be 

90 

concluded that the gospel was penned prior to A.D. 61.” 

Luke, a physician, traveled with Paul and was the only one who remained with 
Paul during his second imprisonment. A historian of outstanding literary skill, Luke is 
widely considered one of the greatest biblical writers. His writing skills have significant 
importance in his attempt to help the early Christians understand and overcome the 
barriers of their day. Including in his gospel are teachings to the Christians on the subject 
of discipleship. The call to discipleship is not without its struggles, suffering, and 
sometimes intense difficulties. Since hardships, barriers and conflicts were constant 
companions of early Christians, Luke realized discipleship would require a strong 
commitment and devotion to the Savior. Apparently Luke felt it was necessary to give 
harsh warnings emphasizing this need. 

Luke unveils teachings Jesus gave that focused on the sacrifices disciples would 
have to make. The teachings, known as parables, gave strong warnings that discipleship 
required a strong commitment and devotion to the Savior. Clark’s Commentary states 
that “this parable represents the absurdity of those who undertook to be disciples of 
Christ without considering what difficulties they were to meet with, and what strength 
they had, to enable them to go through with undertaking to be disciples of Christ shall 
require no less than the mighty power of God to support him; as both hell and earth will 
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unite to destroy him.” Darryl Bock, in expressing similar thoughts says “one should 
assess whether one is ready to take on the personal commitment and sacrifice required to 
follow Jesus. 

Throughout the gospel, Luke calls upon the disciples to identify with the master 

Jesus. Those qualities are emphasized in the selected texts for this project whereas Luke 

refers to the parables Jesus gave his disciples: 

Suppose one of you wants to build a tower. Will he not first sit down and estimate 
the cost to see if he has enough money to complete it? For if he lays the 
foundation and is not able to finish it, everyone who sees it will ridicule 
him, saying, 'This fellow began to build and was not able to finish.' Or suppose a 
king is about to go to war against another king. Will he not first sit down and 
consider whether he is able with ten thousand men to oppose the one coming 
against him with twenty thousand? If he is not able, he will send a delegation 
while the other is still a long way off and will ask for terms of peace. In the same 
way, any of you who does not give up everything he has cannot be my disciple 
(Luke 14: 28-33). 

The image of the tower and cost caught the attention of many commentators, who 
make special reference to the statement: “For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
does not first sit down and estimate the cost, to see whether he has enough to complete 
it.” The Interpreter’s Bible defines a “tower as an expensive building as well as a 
simple tower ... a simple farm building or vineyard watchtower.” In A Storytelling 
Commentary on Luke, Thomas E. Boomershine takes the position that the “parable of 
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building a tower and going to war are about sober and mature self-examination.”^'^ Yet 
the Clark’s Commentary alludes to the fact that to build a tower and go to war meant “no 
more than a dwelling house, on the top of which . . . battlements were built, but to take 
the fresh air on, and to serve for refuge from and defense against the enemy. It was also 
used for prayer and meditation.” 

The Interpreter’s Bible presents an interesting contrast, stating that “It was an age 
of unfinished towers. This tends to lend credence to the premise that if one was not 
truly committed to Jesus, this would represent an unfinished tower. Thus, this would 
serve as a wall and barrier to mission of the disciples and the spreading of the message of 
Christ. In the opinion of some commentators, “Jesus told the parable to justify his own 
caution . . . there was no room for failure.” 

The message of that parable is expanded upon in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary which says “Jesus will count the cost before he takes all and sundry into his 

-10 

service. He is the man building the tower.” Harald Ellingsen, in Homiletic Studies of the 

Gospel offers the following insight on the image of cost: 

I grant freely that it costs very little to be a mere outward Christian. A man has 
only to attend a place of worship on Sunday, and to be tolerably moral during the 
week, and he has gone as far as thousands around him ever go in religion. All this 
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is cheap and easy, and entails no real self-denial or self-sacrifice. But it does cost 
something to be a real Christian, according to the standards of the Bible. There are 
enemies to overcome, battles to be fought, sacrifices to be made, an Egypt to be 
forsaken, a wilderness to pass through, a cross to be carried, a race to run. Hence 
arises the unspeakable importance of ‘counting the cost. 

During the early days of the Christianity, failure to adhere to the teachings of the 
principles of the tower and loss resulted in serious barriers for the church. Today, the 
church is known to develop and maintain barriers based on the failure to adhere to these 
principles, especially cost. The Baker Exegetical Commentary denotes costs as “expenses 
of a given enterprise and to count with pebbles and can also mean to vote or make a 
calculated choice.The term “calculated choice” can be applied to addressing the needs 
failing churches. The church today, like the early church is able to make calculated 
choices. 

Those choices set the stage for verse 29 that takes note of the outcome “when he 

has laid a foundation and is not able to finish.In realizing there is a condition to 

discipleship through the context of Luke, The Interpreter’s Bible says: 

“Two reasons are given for a man to count cost ‘failure to finish will lead to 
frustration in himself; he would have to say as he looked at the stub of a tower that was 
intended to cleave the sky, ‘I am a failure.’ Moreover such mockery of the godless, and 
bring the kingdom into disrepute. 

Finishing involved building relationships, and failure to finish would result in 
unfavorable consequences. Modem day churches, like the ancient church, are rooted in 
principles of relationships, which are based on a relationship and commitment to Christ. 
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Shared ministry is an extension of relationship building; failure to embrace that concept 
will result in unfinished relationships, and the loss of the church. 

The topic of “loss” is a major concern as Luke presents the contrasting parable of 
the Warring Kings in chapter 14 verse 31: “Or what king, going out to wage war against 
another king, will not sit down first and consider whether he is able with ten thousand to 
oppose the one who comes against him with twenty thousand?”"^^ Whereas one king has 
only half army, he has no choice but respond to the oncoming threat or face disaster. As 
this parable is contrasted with the tower, the builder is free to choose whether he will 
build or not. In both parables, the men must carefully think through what they must do 
and then face the consequences of their actions. The cost to the first man is only his pride; 
while the cost of the king’s actions could involve land, lives, or even his people’s 
freedom. 

Nevertheless, the parables of Building a Tower and The Warring King have a 
message that is many times overlooked by the church. Some churches, preachers, and TV 
programs present the gospel as though they were selling a used car.”"^"^ This and similar 
promotional tactics should be renounced by the flock of Christ. 

According to The Interpreter's Bible, 

The two parables about a tower and preparing for war have no parallel. . . . The 
two suggest a contrast: the tower is a simple farm building or vineyard 
watchtower of the ordinary farmer; the battle is the concern of a king. In both 
cases the parables illustrate the cost of the kingdom. . . . Actually these two 
parables do not clearly illustrate the idea of renunciation which is stated in verse 
33. Instead they give the idea of careful calculation. Yet, Jesus may hope to 
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suggest that the calculation will have only once conclusion. The demand of the 
kingdom is absolute; all must be renounced. 

The Abingdon Commentary says “that The Kingdom has two aspects; it is to be a 
tower of defense for the distressed, and will involve an age long crusade against the 
powers of evil. Verse 33 reminds us of calling, as it does, for an entire surrender... 

The message of Jesus’ parables is further summarize by Ellingsen who concludes Jesus 
was saying, “To be a real Christian will cost a man (church) his self-righteousness, his 
pet sins and his love of ease.”"^^ Nonetheless, the overall theme of the two parables means 
coming to an understanding that discipleship means the willingness to suffer a loss. The 
concept of shared ministry whereas it may appear as a loss, in reality is a gain. 

The real challenge with shared ministry is whether or not both are armed and 
ready to go after one another in relationship building. The towers of man must be put to 
rest and the strong tower in Christ must be resurrected. In order for the church and the 
community to come together, each must consider the cost of removing the barrier that 
prohibits an invitation to dine with one another and extrapolate a plan of action that will 
assemble a foundation for each to build with one another. 

When the church considers shared ministry, it must calculate the cost of doing so. 
There will be difficulties as there will be an integration of both church and community. 
The underpinning of such a task looks overwhelming, yet the passage of Luke assures 
both church and community that it can overcome the obstacles when they undertake such 
steps through Christ and not in and of themselves. Luke reminds both the church and the 
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unchurched community that the only way either can and will finish the task is through the 
mighty power of God. Unity seems like a screaming voice, yet it leans towards 
destruction according to Clark’s ‘Commentary; however, destruction does not have 
eminent as unity can also yoke heaven and earth together to break any wall or tower that 
will prevent such unity. 

Shared ministry will allow the church and community to evoke conversations 
with one another-denominationally, theologically, methodologically-coming together 
and borrowing from one another's strengths. The tension over disagreements will melt in 
pursuit of seeking Jesus to build the tower for both the church and the community to 
reach and do what God called us to do-build relationships and become missional. Unity 
for the sake of mission-is more than a trend. 

Historical Foundation 

Long before Jesus the Christ [Son of God] arrived on earth, God entered into a 
covenant with Abraham to establish a new nation, the Israelites, thus separating them 
from the ungodly, the Heathens of the world. This separation was verified through the 
Mosaic Law that established rules and rituals for God’s new nation, which would 
establish itself as the followers of the “God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob” (Exodus 3:6). 

This God, the Creator of all the earth was far different from the gods of the 
heathen nations, from whence Abraham came. God’s chosen nation, through their 
example of living and teaching, was assigned the task of helping the heathen nations 
change their ungodly ways, give up their gods, and follow the one true God. 
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On the other hand, the Israelites struggled to fulfill their covenant with God; to 
truly be the light to the heathen nations, who later became known as Gentiles based on 
their lacking in the knowledge of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob-the one true God. 
Thus, due to these circumstances, there were barriers that separated the Gentiles and the 
Israelites, who later became known as Jews. 

The distinction between Jews and Gentiles is maintained consistently throughout 
the Bible: “. . . so shall we be separated, I and thy people, from all the people that are 
upon the face of the earth” (Exodus 33:16); “. . . for I the Lord am holy, and have severed 
you from other people that ye should be mine” (Lev. 20: 26); “And what one nation in the 
earth is like thy people Israel, whom God went to redeem to be his. . . own people 
forever” (II Chronicles 17: 21-22);... ye (Gentiles) were without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having 
no hope, and without God . . .” (Ephesians 2:11-12). David Hunt in Jews, Gentiles and 
the Church asserts that “Rabbinic laws . . . enforced a separation between Jew and 
Gentile ... In fact, the Tanakh gives very clear instruction on erecting barriers to separate 
Israel from other nations. Hunt goes on to say that “Rabbinic laws of purity, however, 
raised strong walls of separation between the observed Jew and the non-Jew, even if this 
was not the original intent. With the emphasis upon purity the Rabbis, separation from 
those things that rendered a person unclean was inevitable. And, when Gentiles were 
added to ‘list’ of those things that communicate uncleanness, the wall was built between 
the Jew and Gentile. 
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The Apostle Paul calls this to mind when he says that the Gentiles in the flesh 
were called “Un-circumcision” by the so-called “Circumcision.” Circumcision was the 
sign and seal of the covenant God made with Israel. Calling them “Uncircumcised” was 
another way of saying that they were inferior and in the minds of many, gave them the 
right to hate the Gentiles; and they could justify this hatred. The Apostle Paul reminds the 
Gentile believers in Ephesians 2: 12 that, “At that time you were without the Messiah, 
excluded from the citizenship of Israel, and foreigners to the covenants of the promise 
without hope and without God in the world.”^^ Hence, dividing walls of prejudice, 
division, and of hatred were erected by both Jew and Gentile. 

The tenth chapter of the book of Acts emphasizes missions as it deals with the 
missionary principle. Historically, the gospel had been first committed to the people in 
Jerusalem. Then it spread to Judea and Samaria. Finally, God's design was to take the 
gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth (Acts 1: 8). The Great Commission in Matthew 
28:19: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations . . . .” The Apostles were to start in 
Jerusalem, move to Judea and Samaria, and then go to Gentile lands. It took a great deal 
of stretching for the Jews to reach out to the Samaritans, whom they despised; it would 
take an even greater step to reach out to the Gentiles. In Acts 10 God open’s the church to 
the Gentiles and oddly enough, this was accomplished using Jewish vehicles, namely 
Peter. 
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Peter was very instrumental in the early days of the church. As a brief overview, 
the church was officially founded on the day of Pentecost (Acts). It exploded in 
Jerusalem, and then spread throughout Judea and Samaria. Thousands of people were 
being saved. Great revivals were breaking out under the ministries of Peter, John, and the 
other Apostles. Many were saved in Samaria under the ministry of Philip. Peter was a 
preacher to the unsaved, and a teacher of the saints. He was the dominant figure in those 
early days. He was continually available to God as he moved about from place to place. 

Peter was given a very special commission. His ministry was the result of his 
specific calling. In the Gospel of Matthew, our Lord said to Peter, “. . . I will give unto 

CO 

thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. . .” (16: 19). He intended for Peter to unlock 
the doors in the expansion of the Church. He was to be the point of contact between the 
Spirit of God and the Church. On the day of Pentecost, Peter was in Jerusalem when the 
Church began. He preached to the people of Jerusalem after the Spirit had come upon the 
believers (Ac. 2:1-40). He was present when three thousand people were baptized and 
added to the body of believers (verse 41). 

The spreading of the gospel would eventually reach the people of Samaria. 

During the times of the Old Testament, Samaria was the capital of the northern kingdom. 
In 722 BC, the Assyrians conquered the city during the invasion. However, many of the 
Israelites remained in the city, which became home to many colonists from Assyria. The 
living arrangements of the native people in Samaria with the Assyrians resulted in 
intermarriages and offspring. The new culture of residents became known as the 
Samaritans (2 Kings 17). 
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The marriage of God’s chosen people with the foreign nations created a barrier 
for the southern Israelites, who developed a strong dislike for the Samarians. Through the 
eyes of the Israelites, they were considered half-breeds. The Israelites, who had become 
known as Jews during the time of Jesus, maintained that their national existence was a 
gift of God and should never be polluted. 

There was one other key Peter had not yet used-the one that would open the 
Church to the Gentiles. His life had been ingrained with Jewish traditions, legalism, and 
nationalism. There was a certain amount of intolerance in his upbringing-there was no 
room for Samaritans and Gentiles. In spite of those barriers, the gospel spread to Samaria. 
As the apostles and disciples went into Samaria, people were saved (Ac. 8: 3-8, 12-13). 
But they had not yet been added to the body by the baptizing work of the Holy Spirit. 
When Peter and John arrived in Samaria, Peter laid his hands on them and they received 
the Spirit (verses 14-17). Thus, another tradition for Peter had been removed. 

While in Joppa, Peter stayed in the house of Simon, a tanner (Acts 9: 43). The 
Jews despised that trade because tanners handled the flesh of dead animals. No 
self-respecting Jew would have anything to do with such a man. Nonetheless, Peter 
stayed in the tanner’s house for as long as two years. His prejudices were being melted 
down by the Lord. 

There was still one tough barrier that had to be knocked down: the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile. God’s design in the New Covenant focused on making the two 
into one new man. That was Paul's great definition of the church in Ephesians 2: 11 that 
says, “. . . remember that ye, being in time past Gentiles in the flesh. . . .” He explains the 
meaning of this through the following scripture: “. . . ye were without Christ, being aliens 
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from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the world. But now in Christ Jesus ye who once were far off 
are made near by the blood of Christ. For He is our peace, who hath made both one; and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us” (verses 12-14). In verses 
15-16 Paul goes on to say that Christ made one new man by reconciling both Jew and 
Gentile to God. In Ephesians 3 Paul says that Jews and Gentiles together in one body was 
a mystery to the previous ages (verses. 3-6). That reconciliation was a difficult thing for a 
Jew to understand after centuries of exclusivity. In Galatians 3: 28 Paul says, “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” That was a new concept for the Jew. Peter would need to 
have some preparation before he would be able to unlock the door to the Gentiles. 

A strict Jew wouldn't allow himself to be a guest in a Gentile house; neither 
would he invite one to be a guest in his own home. A scribal law said that the dwelling 
places of Gentiles were unclean. The dirt from a Gentile country was also considered 
unclean. If anyone happened to track some Gentile dirt into Israel, the dirt remained 
defiled—it never mingled with Israel's soil; it just continually defiled the dirt of Israel. 
Consequently, whenever travelers left a Gentile country, they would always shake the 
dust off their feet, so they wouldn't bring Gentile pollution into Israel.When Jesus sent 
out the seventy to preach the gospel. He told them that if anyone didn't hear their words, 
they were to shake the dust off their feet (Mt. 10:14). In other words, they were to treat 
him as a Gentile. 


John F. MacArthur, “Salvation Reaches Out, ” Grace to You, accessed November 29, 2014, 
http://www.gty.org/.../salvationofthegentiles. 
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The Jews viewed Gentiles as unclean, and that had great ramifications. The 
Gentiles retaliated. They scorned the Jews. Circumcision, the Sabbath day rest, worship 
of an invisible God, abstinence from certain foods, and all other aspects of the Jewish 
life-style were points of mockery for the Gentiles. Jews and Gentiles had been 
undergoing disparagement for centuries.Then Christ arrived, intending to make them 
one. 

Verses 1-20 introduce the confrontation that resulted in the inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the church. God prepares two people: He first prepares a Gentile, and then 
prepares a Jew. The Gentile is Cornelius, and the Jew is Peter. He gives each one a 
special vision that serves as preparation. Before the two could ever come together, God 
had to change their attitudes. In verses 1-8 Cornelius is given a vision, and in verses 9-20 
a vision was given to Peter. So begins the inclusion of the Gentiles in the church. 

Walter Laqueur argues that hostility between Christians and Jews grew over the 
generations. By the 4* century, John Chrysostom was arguing that the Pharisees along, 
not the Romans, were responsible for the murder of Christ. According to Laqueur: 
“Absolving Pilate from guilt may have been connected with the missionary activities of 
the early Christianity in Rome and the desire not to antagonize those they want to 
convert. The Church was bom as an institution called into being by God, who called 
and worked through it by means of human personalities in individual communities to 
draw people to himself for healing. The Church, in its institutional form, was born as the 
visible resemblance of the invisible Church in which all who have become subject to the 

MacArthur, “Salvation Reaches Out.” 
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(London, England; Oxford University Press 2006), 46-48. 
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lordship of Christ compose its membership. The visible institutional expression of the 
invisible church has been from its early beginnings, a source of debate, and ultimately the 
cause of its many divisions expressed in modern times by denominationalism. 

The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Barrier 

Although the Church was born based on the command by Christ to “Go and make 
disciples” to be inclusive of all people, it became side-tracked. Along the way, the 
barriers of race and culture created barriers that continued until the present day. 
Specifically, even though Christianity is rooted in Africa-from the wombs and souls of 
African people, they are often victims of exclusion and rejection by many Christians who 
represent the church. 

As descendants of these early followers of Christ, they were captured, chained 
and shipped from their homeland to their distant land of the Americas where they would 
experience some of the worst barriers in human history. Although many of them assumed 
other faith beliefs, their ancestors were the architects of the early Church. Yet, as slaves 
in a new land, they were forced to abandon their faith, and not allowed to remember or 
adopt the person of Jesus the Christ in His original form. Instead, they were to understand 
Christ and religion through the eyes of their European captives. “Religion early on was 
frequently used as a control measure by whites.In reality, slave masters used 


William Neal Hodge, A Critical Evaluation of Contributing Factors in Church Growth and 
Decline (Kansas City, MO: Nazarene Publishing 1983), 172. 
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Christianity as a weapon against the slaves. While slaves were taught docile submission, 
“the powerful manly attributes were reserved for the white slave owner.”^*^ 

In the 1770s, some barriers were removed as an increasing numbers of slaves in 
the southern states were allowed to worship in Methodist and Baptist worship services. 
Many clergy within these denominations actively promoted the idea that all Christians 
were equal in the sight of God, a message that provided hope and sustenance to the 
slaves. At that time, they also encouraged worship in ways that many Africans found to 
be similar, or at least adaptable to African worship patterns; with enthusiastic singing, 
clapping, dancing, and even spirit-possession. Still, many white owners and clergy 
preached a message of strict obedience, and insisted on slave attendance at white- 
controlled churches since they were fearful that if slaves were allowed to worship 
independently they would ultimately plot rebellion against their owners. It is clear that 
many slaves saw these white churches, in which ministers promoted obedience to one's 
master as the highest religious ideal, as a mockery of the “true” Christian message of 
equality and liberation. 

Slaves shared a common belief with European-American evangelicals that the 
biblical account of God’s past dealings with the world offered clues to the meaning of life 
in America. But, there was a difference. White Protestants often likened America to the 
Promised Land-the New Israel-a “city set on a hill.”^^ Black worshipers were more 
likely to see America as Egypt-as the land of their captivity. They longed for their own 
emancipation, just as God had delivered ancient Israel in the Exodus. 

“ Parks, “Not ‘One in Christ.’” 
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In the slave quarters, the slaves organized their own “invisible institution.”^^ 
Through signals, passwords, and messages not discernible to whites, they called believers 
to “hush harbors,where they freely mixed African rhythms, singing, and beliefs with 
evangelical Christianity. These hush harbors or places of secret prayer allowed the slaves 
to move beyond the barriers imposed by the slave master. One could opine that hush 
harbors were the slave’s freedom from the slavery. 

But it was here that the spirituals, with their double meanings of religious 
salvation and freedom from slavery developed and flourished; and here, too, that black 
preachers, those who believed that God had called them to speak his Word, polished their 
“chanted sermons,” or rhythmic, intoned style of extemporaneous preaching. Part church, 
part psychological refuge, and part organizing point for occasional acts of outright 
rebellion, these meetings provided one of the few ways for enslaved African-Americans s 
to express and enact their hopes for a better future. 

Although the European captors established strong racial and cultural barriers that 
separated the people of God, there were some Europeans who did not agree with the 
practices of slavery. One such pioneer was John Wesley, who would later form a 
movement that would help demolish the many barriers that restricted the mission of the 
Church and God’s plan for human existence. As Wesley joined with others in their 
disdain for the inhumanity of slavery, they broke barriers within religious structures; 
agitating the injustice and maltreatment of others. Their beliefs promulgated a more 
integrated faith, and encouraged the work and lives of slaves, specifically Richard Allen 

® Laurie F. Maffly-Kipp, “An Introduction to the Church in the Southern Black Community,” 
Documenting the American South, The University Library, The University of North Carolina Chapel Hill 
(2004), accessed October 13, 2014, http;//docsouth.unc.edu/church/intro.html. 
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and Absalom Jones. Richard Allen and Absalom Jones became the first African- 
Americans licensed by the Methodist Church. They were licensed by St. George’s 
Church in 1784.^^ Absalom Jones, however, was already serving as the first African- 
Americans Episcopal priest.®^ 

As the founder of Methodism, John Wesley was adamant in his attacks on 
slavery, which aroused the interest of Allen who said, “the Methodist is so successful in 
the awakening and conversion of colored people [because of his] plain doctrine and 
having a good discipline.To a mostly unlettered flock, an easy-to-understand doctrine 
would help to stimulate spontaneous worship and permit extemporaneous sermonizing -a 
specialty of Allen. 

Allen and Jones’ mere acts of standing up and organizing against segregated 
injustice brought about an awakening in the lives of those enslaved. Even though St. 
George invited the slaves to worship, the white members became uncomfortable with the 
growth and the worship style of the slaves. Based on these concerns, the church placed 
certain restrictions on the black members, including where they sat, and whether they 
would be allowed to participate in Holy Communion. 

According to AME History, black church memberships were the most generous 
contributors of time and money to help build a new gallery. What they did not know was 
that the expanded upper gallery was targeted exclusively for the growing black 

“St. George’s United Methodist Church,” accessed November 24, 2014, 
http://www.en.wikipedia.org. 
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membership. On a November Sunday in 1787, at the first Sabbath service after the 
church’s renovations, a sexton directed Allen, Jones, and a non-member William White 
to seats in the new gallery. As the trio was a little late, they instead took seats where they 
had formerly sat before the renovation. As the service started, the congregation, including 
Allen, Jones and White dropped to their knees in prayer. White members, opposed to 
them sitting in on the floor level, attempted to force them to the gallery area. Jones said to 
the trustee, “wait until the prayer is over and 1 will get up and trouble you no more. . . . 

By this time the prayer was over, and we all went out of the church. 

Allen convened a special meeting with other black members in an attempt to 
resolve this explosive situation. Over the next six years, Allen worked relentlessly in an 
effort to peacefully resolve a series of conflicts. Needless to say, his efforts were 
unsuccessful.^^ This conflict resulted in Allen leading most of the black members out of 
the St. George parish. 

L. D. Ervin, in The Faith Journey of Bishop E. Lynn Brown noted that “in 1793, 
Allen used his own money to buy an abandoned blacksmith shop for $35. . . . The 
building became the new congregation’s place of worship.The bold leader and new 
congregation became Bethel Church. However due to its prior affiliation with the 
Methodist Church, the building and the congregation remained under the supervision and 
administration of St. George. This mandate by the Methodist Church led Allen to file a 
lawsuit against the Methodist Church in the Pennsylvania courts. Allen was later 
UShistory.org, “Wait Unit the Prayer is Over.” 
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ordained deacon and elder by Bishop Asbury, who remained supportive of Allen despite 
the controversy. 

Bethel continued under the oversight of the St. George administration until 1816, 
at which time the legal conflict was settled through the Pennsylvania courts which 
granted Allen and the Bethel congregation independence from the Methodist Church. 

This historic legal decision gave Allen, who was supported by Absalom Jones, the 
authority to use the name “Methodist.” This court decision allowed Allen and Jones to 
join forces in giving birth to the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church.The 
name was first used officially in the naming of first Methodist congregation. Mother 
Bethel AME Church. With Allen as the first bishop, the AME Church was set in motion 
with the mission “To minister to the spiritual, intellectual, physical, emotional and 
environmental needs of all people by spreading Christ’s liberating gospel through word 
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and deed . . . that is, to seek out and save the lost, and serve the needy.” 

Early African-American Experiences in Other Denominations 

As worshipful communities, African-American Christians saw their relationship 
with Jesus as the bedrock of a faith that gave them hope for a better future. Professor 
Laurie E. Maffly-Kipp asserts that “the growth of Protestant religion among African- 
Americans s during the nineteenth century, and of the birth of what came to be known as 
the “Black Church.” The black church was a sanctuary for praise and worship of Christ. 
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Here members could express themselves freely and unite culturally in their beliefs and 
life practices. This development continues to have enormous political, spiritual, and 
economic consequences. But perhaps what is most apparent is the diversity of ways in 
which religious tradition was envisioned, experienced, and implemented. From the white 
Baptist and Methodist missionaries sent to convert enslaved Africans, to the earliest 
pioneers of the independent black denominations, to black missionaries in Africa, to the 
eloquent rhetoric of W. E. B. DuBois. 

This missionary effort was enormously successful. It helped finance and build 
new churches and schools; facilitated a remarkable increase in Southern black literacy 
(from 5% in 1870 to approximately 70% by 1900); and, as had been the case in the 
North, it promoted the rise of many African-Americans leaders who worked well outside 
the sphere of the church in politics, education, and other professions. But it also created 
tensions between Northerners, who saw themselves in many respects as the superiors and 
mentors of their less fortunate Southern brethren, and Southerners, who had their own 
ideas about how to worship, work, and live. 

Predominantly white denominations, such as the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Episcopal churches, also sponsored missions, opened schools for freed slaves, and 
aided the general welfare of Southern blacks. But the majority of African-Americans 
chose to join the independent black denominations founded in the Northern states during 
the antebellum era. 

Not all former slaves and their descendants welcomed the “help” of the 
northerners, black or white, particularly because most northern blacks (like whites) saw 
southern black worship as hopelessly “heathen.” Missionaries like Daniel Payne, an 
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AME bishop, took as his task to educate Southern blacks about what “true” Christianity 
looked like; they wanted to convince ex-slaves to give up any remnants of African 
practices (such as drumming, dancing, or moaning) and embrace a more sedate, 
intellectual style of religion. Educational differences played a role in this tension as well: 
Southern blacks, most of whom had been forbidden from learning to read, saw religion as 
a matter of oral tradition and immediate experience and emotion; Northerners, however, 
stressed that one could not truly be Christian unless one was able to read the Bible, and 
understand the creeds and written literature that accompanied a more textually-oriented 
religious system. 

By the late 1950s, a generation of African-Americans s began to drift away from 
the Church. As a result, the church was dealt a serious blow; many urban youths felt it no 
longer had anything to offer and that the church did not speak to the reality of their lives. 
African-Americans churches had been a bulwark in the black community-a refuge from 
the larger, cruel world. Richard Wright, in his book 12 Million Black Voices, wrote: “It is 
only when we are within the walls of our churches that we are wholly ourselves, that we 
keep alive a sense of our personalities in relation to the total world in which we live.”^'^ 

One example of a church that provided a safe haven for Black slaves in the early 
nineteenth centenary was The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints also known as 
the Mormon Church. The church was established in 1830 during an era of great racial 
division in the United States. At the time, many people of African descent lived in 
slavery, and racial distinctions and prejudice were not just common but customary among 
white Americans. Those realities, though unfamiliar and disturbing today, influenced all 

The Southern Church (1999), 2, accessed November 18, 2014, 
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aspects of people’s lives, including their religion. Many Christian churches of that era, for 
instances, were segregated along racial lines. From the beginnings of the Church, people 
of every race and ethnicity could be baptized and received as members. Toward the end 
of his life, Church founder Joseph Smith openly opposed slavery. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints embraces the universal human 
family. The structure and organization of the Church encourage racial integration. Latter- 
day Saints attend church services according to the geographical boundaries of their local 
ward, or congregation. By definition, this means that the racial, economic, and 
demographic composition of Mormon congregations generally mirrors that of the wider 
local community. 

Overall, integration of religion from the whites to the blacks did not profit the 
African-Americans. As a matter of fact it opened another door, social injustice. From 
these injustices emerged great leaders such as Dr. Martin Luther King, who often referred 
to the quote of Charles Lippy and Eric Tranby, “Eleven o’clock Sunday morning is the 
most segregated hour, and Sunday school is still the most segregated school of the 
week.”^^ King was referring to the fact that Sunday or Sabbath Day worship services 
were segregated with black and white people worshipping in their own segregated 
buildings. 

Dr. King, in his “I Have a Dream” speech eloquently calls for the church to 
become a multi-cultural desegregated institution that opens its heart and doors to all. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, “Race and the Priesthood," accessed 
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Some may believe that this may be hard to achieve; however in Multiethnic 
Congregations we are told that “though difficult to achieve, healthy multiethnic 
congregations are flourishing in Catholic, mainline Protestant, and evangelical spheres. 
They are neither perfectly inclusive nor immune from racial conflict, but they have 
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broken through racial barriers that have plagued American Christianity for so long.” 

God would use the emerging generation to bring about spiritual healing and racial 
reconciliation. 

The church today is called to the same mission of God; to bring salvation to the 
world through a Spirit-empowered church is an unfinished story. The United States is in 
the midst of a momentous demographic shift. In less than two decades, it is predicted that 
minorities will become the majority of the national population. One would not suspect 
this momentous shift when walking into mainline churches on Sunday mornings; still the 
most segregated hour in the land. 

In 1998, only 7 percent of American Congregations were multi-racial, with no 
more than 80 percent of their members in one racial group. Yet “a multiethnic 
(multiracial, multicultural) church movement has been taking shape and gaining 
momentum,” Garces-Foley observes, “especially among evangelical Christians, but 
parallel movements have developed among Catholic and mainline Protestant Christians.” 
The barriers and walls are still in place, yet we can rejoice that with each new day they 
walls do come tumbling down, “for Christ is our peace; in His flesh He has made both 
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groups into one and has broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between 


us. 


,80 


Theological Foundation 

Religion, one of the oldest inventions of human beings, has drawn divine 
boundaries to construct morality, membership, and its parental figure: God. Within the 
boundaries of religion, people find love and an ordering of the universe; beyond the 
boundaries is lawless and directionless disarray. For instance, when considering the 
greatest question relative to the dividing wall of hostility between the Jews and Gentiles, 
the question can be asked, “How is it possible to be one in Christ when there are such 
huge differences between the Jews and the Gentiles?” The Jewish consideration offered 
very little, if any at all for inclusion. The criterion of inclusion for the Gentile closely 
connects with the resolution of the breaking down of the dividing walls of prejudice and 
status. 

J. W. Carter, in the American Journal of Theology states that “The Jews referred 
to all people who were not Jewish as unclean, or Gentiles.” This attitude presents the 
sacred-secular divide. In essence, the covenant showed “those who were in” and those 
who were “out.” Such a division between the Jews and the Gentiles was the dividing wall 
of hostility (2:14). Strong’s Concordance defines the dividing wall of hostility as “a 

*** Ephesians 2: 14. 

This question, or something similar, has been asked by many, some who are trying to promote 
peace and others who are trying to deny its possibility. 
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hedge, a wall that separates, prevents two from coming together.” This dividing wall 
was created by the Jewish lack of consideration for others. As an illustration of the 
dividing wall of hostility the writer used the context of barriers, stmctures, and paradigms 
that created hostility, which represent the negative strength of Jewish consideration that 
gave rise to division and chasm between these two groups of people. 

The Church is a community of believers who have witnessed God’s action 
throughout history. It is up to the Church to continue the message and work of Christ to 
all people. If God is not at the center of the Church’s mission to be inclusive, welcoming 
and forgiving to all, how could one expect others will be acknowledged in the pews? It is 
only when all are welcomed that this slavery, the denial of community worship will 
cease. James H. Cone said that “The Church’s ethics from its beginnings to the present 
day has been historically determined by its social and political setting.” He further 
asserts that the Church bases its view of revelation on “philosophy and other cultural 
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values rather than by the biblical themes of God.” 

Professor Daniel Harrington explains: 

As the Son of Man and the Son of God, Jesus breaks down the barrier between 
God and humankind, and serves as their one perfect mediator. The theme of 
breaking down barriers receives even greater depth in the reading from 2 
Corinthians when Paul describes how he and other early Christians experienced 
God in the light of Jesus’ life, death and resurrection. Their Trinitarian 
consciousness was not a theological abstraction or a historical curiosity. Rather, 
they now related to God as their tmstworthy and loving parent, to Jesus the Son of 
God as their brother and to the Holy Spirit as God’s abiding and empowering 
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presence with them and as the first installment toward fullness of life in God’s 
kingdom. 

In a sense, the theological foundation of dialogue within the framework of 
cultures is marked by the unbelief and religious indifference. There was a time when 
churches seemed to desire homogeneity with Sunday morning; yet Sunday remains the 
most segregated time in the week. Everybody, regardless of their background has a role 
to play in the whole process of reconciling the world to God. Reconciliation is not just 
about breaking the barriers between us and God; it is also about breaking down cultural, 
economic and social barriers between people. There is remarkable theology in the simple 
retelling of the story. Reconciliation does not just happen on the cross; Jesus lived it on 
the way. 

Robert Frost, in the poem “Mending Wall” wrote that “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” That may be true, but fences also may be barriers that prevent us from being 
good neighbors. These fences are not always made of material substances. Some are 
composed of wrong attitudes. Whatever the fence is made of, a Christian is to endeavor 
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to remove the barrier through love. 

The biblical, historical, and theological mandate is clear. Paul wrote to the Roman 
church: “Just as each of us has one body with many members, and these members do not 
all have the same function” (Romans 12:4). The Bible, from the recording of history, has 
been concerned about what the society of God-Israel, the remnant, and finally the 
Church-are to do to challenge the cormption of the systems and God was perceived as 
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the owner of everything and the importanee of the people as God’s trustees, and caring 
for God’s wealth by using that wealth to maintain economic equality and justice for all 
citizens. 


An African-American Perspective on Theology 

Despite the exaggeration of this rhetoric, there is a great deal of truth to the 

picture of the church as a segregated institution. 

First, members of a church can legally discriminate against other races without 
government intervention. Second, most churches tend to be homogeneous with 
respect to socioeconomic characteristic (Goldschmidt, 1942: Glock et ah, 

1967:81) and visitors who are different, in ways much less obvious than race, tend 
to find themselves subtly (or not so subtly) excluded. Third, some white churches 
have self-consciously singled out an evangelistic target group which excludes 
blacks in order to achieve the faster growth promised by the ‘homogeneous unit 
principle’ (Carroll, 1978). Fourth, racial prejudice still exists in many churches 
(Roozen, 1978:43, 44). Lastly, most churches tend to be residentially based (Roof, 
1978:212-214), with a large proportion of its membership being drawn from 
neighborhoods within a few miles of the church building (Price, 1980:43). It 
follows that members of another racial group would first have to live fairly close 
to the church-and this is not very likely given socioeconomic differences between 
whites and blacks and de facto residential segregation (Hill, 1964:421; Roof, 

1979)88 

Persons of the Jewish faith received their right of inclusion through circumcision, 
while the Gentile’s inclusion came through the death and burial of Christ. Conversely, 
this self-same struggle has been seen historically amongst African-Americans and whites. 
Historically, people of diverse status experience the walls of division more than others As 
such, one of the enduring struggles of people of color is that of self-determination-the 
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struggle to define who they are and how they interact with the land. 
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In essence, the meaning of theology differs in the world of African-Americans 
depending on who the “we” are. Charles W. Mills ask, “what should we do with trash? It 
depends on who the ‘we’ are. If polity is racial, and political power significantly 
racialized, then there will be a white ‘we’ whose collective rationality and moral group 
psychology differ from the black minority and who have differential power over them.”^° 
Bishop Alfred Reid says the walls erected offer security so that communities have 
“a tendency to be insular, introverted and isolated. Christ breaks down the walls 
separating humanity. Max Warren said “Only the whole world knows the whole truth.” It 
is not that there are multiple truths. The Christian community is constantly challenged to 
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engage with a Bible worldview always in tension with its own cultural context. 


Liberation Theology 

Oppression has been with us almost from the beginning of time. The more 
powerful members of society have always marginalized those who are less powerful. The 
Exodus event in biblical history is an example of oppression and liberation. It illustrated 
God’s people moving away from slavery, ambiguity, humiliation and desolation toward a 
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life of freedom and God. Quite often we tend to view the oppressed as those who live 
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far away from us in another country, and certainly not anyone in our own community. 

We tend to have a narrow focus of our understanding of various forms of bondage;^^ yet, 
in many churches, people of color are oppressed-in bondage. 

God always takes the side of the oppressed and brings justice to the downtrodden 
and vengeance to the oppressors. The Exodus event must never be considered a one-time 
event. God is timeless and always with his people, especially those who are in need of 
liberation. It was in the Exodus event that people were witnesses to the setting aside of 
old laws and the establishment of new laws, God’s laws. Such liberation involves 
empowerment, self-affirmation, and self-determination. 

Throughout his works, theologian James H. Cone has strengthen black identity 
and develops a theology of liberation from white oppression. Cone asserts that, 

“Theology is not universal language .., it is interested language and thus is always a 
reflection of the goals and aspirations of a particular people in a definite social setting.”^^ 
Therefore, Black Theology speaks to and for blacks as they strive to remove the 
structures of white power which compromise their being and their blackness. 

Eiberation Theology is one way to deal with the barriers that separate the Church 
from the community. If the Church of today is going to realize its potential as effective 
Christians and as productive citizens and good stewards of all that God has given them, 
these barriers that separate the Church from the community must change. Substantial 
theological, biblical, and historical perspectives support the need for and the feasibility of 


Schubert Miles Ogden, Faith and Freedom: Toward a Theology of Liberation 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 34. 

Cone, God of the Oppressed ,198. 
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transformation occurring as a result of the teachings, and other activities of the 
collaborative teaching model proposed in this project. 

J. Gresham Machen in the book Christianity and Liberalism writes, “The greatest 
menace of the Christian church today comes not from the enemies outside, but rather 
from the enemies within; it comes from the presence within the church of a type of faith 
and practice that is anti-Christian to the core.”^^ Once we truly accept that fact, we will be 
able to understand that oppression, in any form, is unjust and should not be tolerated. 
“Liberality is a broad-minded; tolerance.” The lack of impact of people in color in the 
church is a direct result of this theological thought. When oppression ceases there will be 
no need for liberation. 

Gustavo Gutierrez defines Liberation Theology as a theological reflection based 
on the Gospel and the experiences of men and women committed to the process of 
liberation in this oppressed and exploited sub-continent of Latin America. It is a 
theological reflection born of shared experience in the effort to abolish the present unjust 

QO 

situation and to build a different society, freer and more human. 

Gutierrez, in The Power of the Poor in History, argues: 

From the beginning the theology of liberation had two fundamental insights. 

Not only did they come first chronologically, but they have continued to form the 
very backbone of this theology. I am referring to its theological method and its 
perspective of the poor. 

From the beginning, the theology of liberation posited that the first act is 
involvement in the liberation process, and that theology comes afterward, as a 

J. Gresham Machen, Christianity and Liberalism (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, 1923), 160. 

The American Heritage Student Dictionary, 3rd ed. (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
Publishing Company, 2010), 554. 
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Gustavo Gutierrez, The Power of the Poor in History (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1983), 15. 
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second act. The theological movement is one of critical reflection from within, 
and upon, concrete historical praxis, in confrontation with the word of the Lord as 
lived and accepted in faith-a faith that comes to us through manifold, and 
sometimes ambiguous, historical mediations, but which we are daily remaking 
and repairing. . . . 

The second insight of the theology of liberation is its decision to work from the 
view point of the poor - the exploited classes, marginalized ethnic groups, and 
scorned cultures. This led it to take up the great themes of poverty and the poor in 
the Bible. As a result the poor appear within this theology as the key to an 
understanding of the meaning of liberation and of the meaning of the revelation of 
a liberating God. This second point, of course, is inseparable from the first. If 
theology is to be a reflection from within, and upon, praxis it will be important to 
bear in mind that what is being reflected upon is the praxis of liberation of the 
oppressed of this world.^^ 

According to Amirtham and Pobee in their book. Theology by the People, say “So 
one begins theological reflection by being amongst those in need of liberation, thus 
making it a communal process. It is often called the ‘theology by the people.’Above 
all. Liberation Theology advocates the release from some form of enslavement. Gutierrez 
says. 


The poor hold a privileged position in Liberation Theology. They have become 
the milieu where God speaks, acts and liberates because of God's preferential love 
towards them. As stated above, the import of the word poor is expressed clearly 
by Gutierrez. They are those who live in a social condition characterized by the 
lack of goods in this world, and even including misery and destitution. 
Furthermore, it’s a marginalized social group, with a shade of oppression and lack 
of liberty. 

Abdul Alkalimat in his book. Religion and the Black Church, directs attention to 
the role of the Black church: encouraging liberation and activism versus placating the 


Gutierrez, The Power of the Poor in History, 200. 

S. Amirtham and J. S. Pobee, eds., Theology by the People: Reflections on 
Doing Theology in Community (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1986), 17. 

Gustavo Gutierrez, The Power of the Poor in History, 379-380. 
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masses with the promise of freedom in the afterlife. That promise of freedom is 
inclusive of all youth, not just adults. According to James H. Cone, Christian theology is 
a theology of liberation: “a rational study of the being of God in the world in light of the 
existential situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces of liberation to the 

1 09 

essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.” 

Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger wrote, “Liberation is first and foremost liberation from 
the radical slavery of sin. Its end and its goal is the freedom of the children of God, which 
is the gift of grace. As a logical consequence, it calls for redemption from many different 
kinds of slavery in the cultural, economic, social and political spheres, all of which derive 
ultimately from sin.”^*^"^ 

According to Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff in their book. Introducing 
Liberation Theology: 

Every true theology springs from spirituality-that is, from a true meeting with 
God in history. Liberation Theology was bom when faith confronted the injustice 
done to the poor. By ‘poor’ we do not really mean the poor individual who knocks 
on the door asking for alms. We mean a collective poor. The ‘popular classes’; the 
poor are also the workers exploited by the capitalist system; the under-employed, 
those pushed aside by the production process. 

As Christians, we accept that Christianity begins and ends with Jesus Christ. 
Unlike other religions, Christianity rotates around a person, that person being Jesus. 


Abdul Alkalimat, Religion and the Black Church: Introduction to Afro-American Studies: A 
People’s College Primer (Chicago, IL: Twenty-First Century Books and Publications, 1986), 190. 

James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1990), 53. 

Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, “Sacred Congregation for the Doctrine of Faith,” accessed February 

10, 2014, 

http://www.vatican.va/roman_curia/congregations/cfaith/documents/rc_con_cfaith_doc_19840806_theolog 

y-liberation_en.html. 

Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (London, England: Burns 
& Oates, 1987), 3. 
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Without him the religion comes to an end.'°^ Liberation theology, in addressing the ills of 
society is real for blacks. The church must not neglect the issues of the oppressed, 
downtrodden, or less fortunate. So what is Christ’s role in liberation? Its ministry is to the 
oppressed, the downtrodden, and the unwanted members of society. 

Liberation Theology is one of many theological concepts presented in addressing 
the issues and barriers that oppresses the youth in the church. In the book Introducing 
Liberation Theology, Boff says the Christian community should strive to live out the 
image of the triune God by affirming and respecting personal individuality; and it should 
enable persons to live in such communion and collaboration with each other as to 
constitute a unified society of equals and fellow citizens. This type of Christian 
community will not condone the idea nor the practice of any form of slavery, including 
the slavery of exclusion from worship. Liberation theology, then, is one way to counter 
the lack of effectiveness because of its emphasis on validating the inherent worth of 
youth, and its emphasis on the role of the Black church in the transformation process. 

At this point, humanity has not yet reached that goal so there is still a need for a 

broad understanding of liberation theology. James Cone in the book Risks of Faith says, 

“As Christians, we accept that Christianity begins and ends with Jesus Christ. Unlike 

other religious Christianity rotates around a person, that person being Jesus. Without him 

1 08 

the religion comes to an end.” 


James H. Cone, Risks of Faith: The Emergence of a Black Theology of Liberation (Boston, 
MA: Beacon Press, 1999), 7. 

Boff and Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology, 52. 
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Among voluntary institutions in American society, the church has often been 
criticized for its lack of racial integration and at times for support of prejudicial attitudes. 
This applies especially to the white, Protestant suburban church. So much so, in fact, that 
eleven O’clock on Sunday morning has been called “the most segregated hour in the 
United States. 
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Spencer. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 

Hypothesis 

The purpose of this project is to explore, develop, and implement effective 

strategies that will actively address these and other challenges, with the primary goal of 

addressing the barriers, and the building of relationships that will result in the MSUMC, 

the Monroe Street Neighbor Center (MSNC), and the community uniting in forming a 

shared ministry within the complex of MSUMC. The plan for the completion of the study 

would involve church leaders; various members from the MSNC; community residents; 

and community agencies who will be involved in a series of one-on-one discussions, 

listening campaigns, surveys, interviews, community forums, and observations with the 

goal of developing, implementing and achieving the desired goal. 

The project will involve the collaboration between the pastor, MSUMC leaders 

and members, the tenants and leaders of MSNC, as well as support from other 

community groups and agencies. This effort will be undertaken and completed through 

the process of “learning by doing,” which is a methodology tool known as action 

research. Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, in their book. Introduction to Action 

Research discuss three elements that are required for this type of research: 

Action research refers to the conjunction of three elements: research, action, and 
participation. Unless all three elements are present, the research cannot be called 
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Action Research. Put another way, action research is a form of research that 
generates knowledge claims for the express purpose of taking action to promote 
social change and social analysis. But the social change we refer to is not just any 
kind of change. Action research aims to increase the ability of the involved 
community or organization members to control their own destinies more 
effectively and to keep improving their capacity to do so.^ 

Intervention 

During his 16-month tenure as pastor at MSUMC, the researcher had become 
very familiar with the ministry of the church, including its membership; the various 
landlord tenant dynamics of the neighborhood center; the hardships of the surrounding 
community, which gripped many adjacent communities; and the overall challenges facing 
the MSUMC. His awareness of the needs of ministry, as well as his prior experiences as a 
pastor and community organizer prepared him for the task of implementing a shared 
ministry. However, he was aware that this could not be accomplished without a strong 
commitment from MSUMC, the MSNC, the community and other participants. 

That success will require the combined efforts of the participants to identify and 
resolve the barriers and obstructions that contributed to the many forms of adversity and 
challenges of the current ministry. The results of that success inclusive, but not limited to 
the following: 1) providing racial, cultural, and spiritual awareness for both the MSUMC 
membership and the greater community; 2) living out the “Great Commission” within the 
community; 3) the building of relationships that will reach far beyond the immediate 
community; and 4) establishing a shared ministry that will enrich the livelihood of the 
community. Achieving that goal would benefit MSUMC in fulfilling its vision of being 
“a bridge for our community.” 

* Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, Inc., 1998), 6. 
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Research Design 

Society, throughout history, has been faced with barriers and structures that 
prohibit the growth and life of God’s church. Some of these barriers have been intemal- 
within the walls of the church, whereas others have been external-outside the walls of the 
church. Often, they were rooted in issues of racial, cultural, economic, and social 
conflicts; all were guided by acts of evil that prevented the church from being a part of 
the community, and the community being a part of the church. 

As the pastor of MSUMC, the researcher became keenly aware that many of these 
conflicts were inherent in this ministry; and he became aware of internal barriers that 
adversely affect the MSNC. He further assessed that in each case, there was an absence 
of relationships, which ultimately was hindering the ministry of MSUMC. 

As the researcher set out to address these challenges, he realized the need to build 
relationships within each entity, with the ultimate goal of establishing a shared ministry 
for the church through a collaborative system of study, planning, and developing 
relationships through the methodology of action research (AR). This method was selected 
because the “researcher [was] looking for involvement of the participants in data 

2 

collection and seeking to build rapport and credibility with the individuals in the study.” 
The method is defined by three elements: (1) AR is one of the most powerful ways to 
generate new knowledge; (2) participation places a strong value on democracy and 
control over one’s own life situations; and (3) AR aims to alter the initial situation of the 
group, organization, or community in the direction of a more self-managing, liberated 


^ John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage Publications, 2003), 181. 
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state.” Through collaboration, the researcher joins closely with the participants from the 
outset. The aim was to transform the social environment through a process of critical 
inquiry-to act on the world, rather than being acted on.”"^ 

The success of the project will depend on the learning experienced by the 
participants and whether the learning leads to a transformation. Further, action research 
was selected because “the action is usually to begin a process of improving in learning, 
with a view to influencing thinking and behaviors” compared to traditional research 
whereby “the action is usually to conduct an experiment in which variables are 
manipulated to check whether it is possible to establish a cause-and-effect relationship.”^ 
The implementation of the project will encompass developing the trust of the 
participants while exploring the experiences that have contributed to barriers. The project 
studies the barriers that fuel disagreements, with a focus on “explicating the ways people 
in particular settings come to understand, account for their actions, and otherwise manage 
their day-to-day situation.”^ It is the belief that the method will give insight relative to 
spoken and unspoken cultural traditions; the structure of power and authority; and other 
factors that play roles in maintaining a barrier between the church and the community. 

In the opinion of the researcher, achieving the goal of a shared ministry will 
require the collaborative support of MSUMC, which serves as the primary focus group; 


^ Greenwood Levin, Introduction to Action Research, 7-8. 

^ Matthew B. Miles and A. Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis: An Expanded 
Sourcebook (Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage Publications, 1994), 9. 

Tean McNiff, Pamela Lomax, and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project (New 
York, NY: Hyde Publications, 1996), 11-12. 

® Miles and Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis, 7. 
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the leaders and tenants of MSNC; and various participants from the community. The 
project, which was to begin in March 2014 will include the following phases: 

Phase 1: the pastor, based on the prior discussions with MSNC, will present the 
proposed project to the church leaders for their support and recommendations. 

Phase 2: since this projected in rooted in the concept of relationships, the pastor 
will canvass the neighborhood to meet personally with residents, businesses, and 
community agencies. 

Phase 3: pastor will continue meeting with MSNC for planning/coordinating a 
special 3-hour fellowship gathering [open house] at MSUMC specifically for MSUMC 
members; and the MSNC and the twenty agencies who are tenants of MSUMC. 

Phase 4: MSNC will host the forum, to include the individual agencies 
summarizing the nature of their agency and the services offered. The purpose is two-fold: 
1) to develop relationships; 2) and explore how the agencies may be able to share 
resources. 

Phase 5: the researcher will continue with meetings and dialog with church 
leaders regarding the progress of the project. 

Phase 6: the researcher will facilitate a community forum at MSUMC to include 
MSUMC, MSNC, and community entities. During the forum, the researcher will 
facilitate discussions to identify the various barriers, which will also include the 
completion of surveys addressing many aspects of barriers. 

Phase 7: two weeks after the forum, MSUMC, MSNC, and the community will 
meet to discuss possible actions to address the barriers. 
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Measurement/Instruments 

Measurement of the project will be completed through the use of open-ended 
survey questions. The researcher will use the tool of data triangulation as the method to 
discover overlapping themes, beliefs, attitudes, values, behavioral patterns that could 
emerge from the data collected. 


Summary 

The researcher, as pastor in an urban setting in Toledo, Ohio; whereby the facility 
leases available space to MSNC, a 501-C non-profit agency, which includes twenty 
individual ministries/agencies that provide services to the greater community. The 
researcher, after being informed that MSNC was experiencing conflicts based on barriers 
within the ministry of MSNC, realized that similar barriers existed that separated MSNC, 
MSUMC and the community. 

Based on revelation and discussions with MSNC, the research concluded the 
barriers were rooted in the lack of relationships. He further concluded that this was an 
opportunity to address the barriers that existed between all of the groups that would lead 
to their participation in the family of MSUMC, with the goal of the involvement of a 
shared ministry. 

The objective would be accomplished through meetings with the MSUMC and 
MSNC for the necessary support and recommendations. The researcher will meet 
personally with residents, agencies, political and business leaders throughout the 
community to listen to their concerns relative to existing barriers that created separation, 
especially the barriers that separated the community from the church. During the personal 
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meetings, the researcher would extend invite them to join with him and others at 
MSUMC for a forum to address their concerns. 

The steps taken to address and resolve the internal barriers within MSNC, in the 
belief of the writer, will provide the opportunity to address the barriers that exist between 
MSNC and MSUMC, as well as the barriers that exist between the ministries and the 
community. Further, it was the belief of the writer that addressing and resolving these 
barriers will achieve a goal of establishing a shared ministry to include MSUMC, MSNC, 
and the community. The success of the project will result in the church becoming more 
relational and missional, which allow the fulfillment of the Christ’s command for us to 
“Go and make disciples” (Matt. 28:19). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The website of MSUMC proudly identifies this historic and sacred dwelling as “a 
Beacon and a Bridge for our community.” That message is reinforced by these 
comforting and promising words: 

We extend a special welcome to those who are single, married, divorced, 
widowed, gay, filthy rich, dirt poor, yo no hablo ingles. We love crying newborns, 
people who are skinny as a rail, or those who could afford to lose a few 
pounds. ... If you are over 60 but not grown up yet, or are a teenager who is 
growing up too fast, you have a home here. We welcome soccer moms, football 
dads, starving artists, tree-huggers, latte-sippers, vegetarians, junk-food eaters. 

We welcome those who are in recovery or still addicted,... if you’re having 
problems or you’re down in the dumps or if you don’t like ‘organized religion.’ 
We’ve been there too. . . . We welcome those who are inked, pierced or both. 
We’re glad you’re here if you could use a prayer right now, had religion shoved 
down your throat as a kid, or got lost and wound up here by mistake. We welcome 
visitors, seekers, doubters, bleeding hearts . . . and you!^ 

Whereas these words and promises are genuine in the hearts of these devoted 

members, MSUMC is faced with the challenge of responding to complaints and obvious 

evidence of the barriers that are threatening the health and life of the church. As 

summarized in the Introduction and in Chapter Four, the root of the problem, as viewed 

by the researcher, is the lack of relationships. 

The primary purpose of the project was to develop and implement strategies, 

specifically the building of relationships that will effectively address the concerns and 


* Monroe Street United Methodist Church, “Welcome,” accessed January 2, 2015, 
http://www.monroestumc.com/. 
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barriers. The researcher believes that by building relationships, all the various 
participants will become involved in the fellowship of the MSUMC, which will result 
MSUMC, MSNC, and the greater community uniting in a shared ministry at MSUMC. 

Implementing the Research Project 

As an African-American pastor who has served in the pastorate for seventeen 
years, including eighteen months as pastor at MSUMC; this European congregation 
located in an African-American community suffers from racial, cultural, economic, social 
and political barriers. Although MSUMC is financially stable, these conditions threaten 
the overall life of the church. Based on his own personal background, including his 
experiences as a community organizer, the researcher felt he was prepared to address 
these issues and concerns. 

In order to respond to this complex dilemma, the researcher needed the 
cooperation and assistance from the MSNC, leaders and residents from the community, 
and the leaders of MSUMC, which would serve as primary members of the focus group. 
As the researcher explored the concept of a “shared ministry” he learned that Toledoans 
United for Social Action (TUSA) was successful in creating a shared ministry. In a 
meeting with TUSA representatives, he learned that TUSA is a grass-roots Congregation- 
Based Community Organization comprised of a cross-section of clergy, lay people and 
community members who united with the common goal to revitalize the Toledo 
community, both individually and professionally. The researcher, after studying their 
model, felt he could use their design in the completion of this project. The following 
details this project, which was initiated in March 2014. 
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Phases and Summary of the Project 

Phase 1-Birth of the Project (March 27, 2014): 

The researcher met with the leaders of the MSUMC, at which time he presented 
them with the concerns of MSNC, including their desire for a shared ministry within the 
context of MSNC. However, the researcher felt this would be an opportunity to expand 
the shared ministry concept to include all MSNC, MSUMC and the greater community. 
That is, through the building of relationships, all the groups could join with MSUMC in a 
partnership of a shared ministry. Based on the information presented and 
recommendations by the church leaders, approval was received to proceed with the 
project. 

Phase 2-Community Interaction (April 1): 

Based on the need to build relationships, the researcher engaged in the personal 
canvassing of the neighborhood to meet personally with residents, businesses, and 
community agencies. The researcher listened to their concerns and issues that have 
created barriers, especially as they relate to MSUMC. During the discussions, the 
residents were asked to attend a special forum at MSUMC to further discuss their 
concerns, and work to resolve them through the building of relationships. 

Phase 3-“Brunch” Workshop (May 3): 

Based on prior meetings, discussions, interviews and inquiries made throughout 
the community, the researcher met with the MSNC to review and discuss the project. 
During the sessions, per the recommendations of MSNC, plans were made for the MSNC 
to host an event termed “Brunching for the Building” for the purpose of building 
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relationships. The suggestion was accepted, and would be used as a focus group for the 
project. 

The focus group was hosted by MSNC at the MSUMC facility for the primary 
purpose of developing relationships between MSNC, MSUMC and the community. 
Invitations were specifically provided to the twenty tenants of the MSNC. A total of 
twenty-eight persons attended the event, which included seven from the community, four 
from MSUMC, and one employee of MSUMC. 

The session, with music playing in the background, began with participants 
meeting and interacting with each other as they enjoyed the prepared refreshments. The 
event was officially recognized with prayer by the researcher. After opening remarks and 
further explanation as to the purpose of the event, a worship survey was provided to the 
MSUMC participants. A copy of the blank survey form is found on the next page: 
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“Branching of the Building” Focus Group 
Worship Survey for MSUMC Participants 


Please briefly answer the following questions: 

1. What do you like about our worship service? (regarding Communion, the 
Sermon, and Music) 


2. If you could change one thing about the above three areas of worship, what 
would it be? Please explain briefly. 


3. If an additional alternative worship service was offered, what type of worship 
experience would attract you? (I.e. contemporary, gospel, or other? If other, 
please explain briefly. 


4. If an additional alternative worship service was offered, what day of the week 
and time would best fit your schedule? 


5. Additional Comments: 


Responses by the group regarding the questions are as follows: 

a. The church needs to see itself more as a united body of ministry. 

b. Some church programs are “a neighborhood center program.” 

c. Some neighborhood programs are “church ministry” or “staff responsibility.” 

d. How to improve their ministry to the nursing home. 

e. Suggestion to increase the revenue of the church by adding more tenants. 

f. The infrastructure needs to be improved, which could be achieved by the church 
membership at a nominal cost. It would be a great trustee project. 
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After completing this survey, a second survey was given to the tenants of the 
MSNC for completion and discussion. A copy of the blank survey form is indicated 
below: 


“Brunching of the Building” Focus Group 
Survey for MSNC Participants 


Please briefly answer the following questions: 

1. What services does your organization provide? 


2. How often do you use Monroe Street building? 


3. What could Monroe Street United Methodist Church do to help enhance the 
services you provide? 


4. Are events like this beneficial to your organization? 


5. What could we at Monroe Street United Methodist Church do to improve our 
relationship with you are partners? 


Responses by the group regarding the survey are as follows: 

a. Felt there was an overall disconnect; that MSUMC has no relationship with 
tenants. 

b. The church cannot improve its relationship. 

c. MSUMC creates divisiveness. For instance, when the church is approached with 
questions and needs, they are often told: “no that a Neighborhood Center 
program”; “No, that is a ministry of the Church,” and “no, that is a responsibility 
of the staff.” 
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d. Church needs to have more events like “this.” 

e. The church should continue with “public relations and leadership.” 

f. A feeling of being a more united body of ministry. 

g. Needs to be more open minded, to include community-wide events (i.e. Holy 

Week programs and services). 

After the completion of the surveys, each group, for the purpose of developing 
relationships through mutual dialogue, discussed the results of the surveys. During the 
dialog sessions, the researcher monitored the discussions and interactions within the 
group for the purpose of identifying any barriers. If detected the researcher became 
involved in the discussions to facilitate discussions to resolve the barriers. 

After the individual discussions, each group was asked to consider and discuss 
recommendations to build relationships between MSUMC, MSNC, and the community. 
After that assignment, the researcher facilitated a discussion of the recommendations with 
the entire group, which included an exchange of ideas for better relationships and 
ministry between the different groups; specifically, how MSUMC should consider the 
views of the MSNC and the community in making the MSUMC worship services more 
inviting to other groups; having MSUMC include in its morning worship service the 
“Positive Force Christian Studio of Dance,” one of the ministry tenants of the MSNC; 
and more involvement by the participants in the MSUMC Wednesday Bible Study Class. 

The focus group session concluded with words of encouragement and 
thankfulness; a closing prayer by a participant; followed by fellowship and refreshments. 

Phase 4-Community Forum (November 27): 

In an effort to gain greater participation, insight, and support for a shared ministry 
within the community of MSUMC, a community forum was organized inclusive of 
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agencies, officials, and representatives from the greater Toledo area. The project was 
designed to invite and gain their input and recommendations in addressing the need for a 
shared ministry in the context of the project. On November 27, 2014 seventy-two persons 
participated in the event that included community leaders, members of the Toledo’s 
Police Department, City Council and Fair Housing Department. The discussion was 
further guided by the following survey questions, which were distributed to all 
participants. 
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Blank Community Survey Form 

Hello, my name is Pastor Dennis and I’m with Monroe Street United Methodist Church. 
We are conducting a survey of residents to help us better understand this/our community. 
The information will be used by our pastor and church to aid us in being better 
participants/neighbors in this/our community. 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 

Phone:_ Email_ 

Length of time lived in this community:_ Ages of children at home:_ 

Occupation (s) of adults:_Congregation (if any)_ 

1. What three things do you like best about this community? What makes this a good 
place to live? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

2. What are three areas of needs, or things you would like to see changed, in this 
community? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

3. Are there any services that you personally would like to see our church involved 
in? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

4. What could we at Monroe Street do to improve our relationship with you our 
neighbors? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5. Was this community Forum helpful to you? Y/N 

6. Would you be willing to participate/serve on the Neighborhood Task force to 
rebuild the community? Y/N 
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Community Forum Survey 
Questions and Consolidated Responses 


Surveys Distributed 

72 

Surveys Returned 

8 

Length of time in community 

9 months; 28, 40, 43, 44, and 45 years 

Occupation(s) 

Retired (2) Construction (1) 

Congregation (faith) 

Baptist (3); Church of Christ (1) 


1. What three things do you like best about this community? What makes this a good 


place to live? 

a. Location 

b. Convenience 

c. Been here 44 yrs. 

d. Kids grew up and lived here 

e. 4* largest city in Ohio 

f. Plenty of work 

g. A lot of relationship to build 

2. What are three areas of needs, or things you would like to see changed, in this 
community? 

a. More policing (burglary/fires 

b. Death from (heron sales) 

c. Reduce crime (all area) 

d. crime 

e. boarded homes 

f. Youth participation 

_ g. Less crime _ 

3. Are there any services that you personally would like to see our church involved 
in? 

a. Door knocking and inviting people to church; youth ministry; cleaning up 
our neighborhood; building. 

4. What could we at Monroe Street do to improve our relationship with you our 
neighbors? 

a. Invite; inform/love of the Lord; ask their concems-in home; ride by; call; 
email; you are doing it. 

5. Was this community Forum helpful to you? Y/N 

_ a. Yes (5) _ 

6. Would you be willing to participate/serve on the Neighborhood Task force to 
rebuild the community? Y/N 

a. Yes (5) 


As indicated, although seventy-two surveys were distributed, only eight were 
completed and/or returned. Whereas there were many factors that contributed to this 
oversight, the researcher realizes that this mishap is real and truly unfortunate. 
Regardless, the results of the submitted surveys are presented herein. 
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Phase 5: Exit Session with MSUMC, MSNC, and the Community 
To conclude the project, the researcher held an exit session with leaders from 
MSUMC, the MSNC, and members from the community. Representatives from MSUMC 
stated: 


• The community forum was a success. To see 72 persons there and the 
parking lot full brought about a desire to reach out more into the 
community; it ignited an interest in doing more events like this; it is 
believed that this may be an avenue to help with the growth of the church. 

• We would like to have another forum before March 1, 2015. 

• Shared ministry is an option for the church; however, the events should 
take place at MSUMC, rather than having to go to another church. 

Representatives from the MSNC viewed the event as a strong component to the 
concept of a shared ministry and stated the following: 

• The forum was a success; it opened doors to members within the 
community. 

• This will help the center to become a bridge for persons from the 
community to cross into the church rather than a wall keeping them out. 

• Shared ministry would be an excellent concept as it would build a 
relationship between both the church, and MSNC and the community. 

• This was a way for the community to see service in another area. 

• The community could change their beliefs about the church from being the 
white church and believe that they could attend the church now that there 
was a pastor who shared their cultural and racial background. 

• Believed that the Pastor should continue to go into the community and 
make himself visible for the people of the community and in the 
community. 

The community representatives provided the following comments: 

• Believed that the forum was a great opportunity for the church to be seen 
as part of the community rather than just a building that is erected within 
the community. 
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• Events such as this becomes the primer to building relationships with the 
church. 

• The community no longer felt the racial tension, but felt community 
attention with respect to their needs. 

• That since the inception of the pastor becoming involved within the 
community, barriers were being addressed. 

Each representative believed that the event was successful and they would be 

willing to participate in shared ministry, they also believed that there is still work to be 

done. MSUMC recommended that another forum be held; however, they want to expand 

the radius with the Bancroft, Upton, Monroe Association (BUMA District Association). 

Eurther recommendations included the following; 

• Develop a concept/model for shared ministry and discuss with the church 
and community. 

• Invite others to participate in other activities with the Church and the 
Neighborhood Center. 

Results of the “Brunch” Focus Group Session 

As indicated, suggestions during the focus group included the request for the 
participation of the “Positive Force Christian Studio of Dance” ministry during the 
MSUMC worship service; and for tenants to become more involved in the MSUMC 
Bible Study every Wednesday at 9:30 am. The following are the results: 
a. Positive Eorce Christian Studio of Dance 

This ministry, which operates as one of the 20-tenants, is a Christian Arts 
Organization, which spreads the word of Christ through musical dance. On 
October 26, 2014 the group provided its ministry during the Sunday morning 
worship service of ninety-three parishioners at MSUMC. 
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b. MSUMC Wednesday Bible Study 

Each Wednesday at 9:30 am, MSUMC offers “The Beacon and Bible Study.” As 
indicated during the focus group session, there was a recommendation for all 
participants, including the community, to become more involved in the class. The 
chart below represents the attendance prior to the focus group, compared to the 
attendance after the focus group session. 


Record of Wednesday Bible Study Class Attendance 
Before and After “Brunch” Focus Group 


Before 

Date 


Date 

After 

3 

April 2 


May 7 

8 

3 

April 9 

May 3 
Brunch 
Initiative 

May 14 

12 

4 

April 16 

May 21 

20 

7 

April 23 

May 28 

27 

5 

April 30 

June 4 

23 




June II 

29 




June 18 

32 




June 25 

35 


As reflected, prior to the focus group session, weekly attendance was from 3-7. In 
contrast, after the focus group held on May 3, the weekly attendance from May 21 until 
June 25 ranged from 20-35; and continues to maintain that average through December 
2014. 


Data Summary and Analysis 

The design of the project included organizing a “Brunching” event which served 
as a focus group, which provided MSUMC, MSNC, and the community an opportunity 
participate in fellowship, discussions, and understanding the ministry and/or needs of 
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each other. Above all, it was an opportunity to develop relationships, and to build on the 
goal of uniting in a shared ministry at MSUMC. The project also involved organizing and 
facilitating a community event that would include local political representatives, city 
government officials, and members from the community for similar interaction and 
dialog. The following is an analysis of those events. 

Focus Group 

First, the participants of the Bible study class are to be commended. As shown by 
the data of Wednesday Bible Study, there has been an overwhelming increase in the 
attendance since the “Brunch” Focus Group event. This is evidence of the desire for the 
community to learn about Christ and become a part of the Christian community. 

However, this is the only data that is worthy of celebrations. Based on the survey 
results, comments, subsequent discussions, and the data collected, the analysis of the 
other data include the following: 

a. MSUMC is primarily concerned about itself; what can be accomplished to 
benefit the established traditions, comfort, and desires of its ministry. 

b. Although MSUMC is involved in social justice ministry, such activities are 
only used when they are beneficial as a handout to the community, with no 
intent/action to incorporate the community into the life of the church. 

c. MSUMC, whether intentional or unintentionally, contribute barriers prohibits 
the MSUMC ministry and the ministry of MSNC from becoming relational. 

d. MSNC may desire the removal of the sacred-secular divide, however this 


community does not have a voice. 
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Overall, the preliminary conclusion is that the depth of the barriers, i.e. racial, 
economically, and socially, determined that that MSUMC has no desire to accept a 
relational ministry that is accepting of MSNC, the community or any other entity. Thus, 
at this time, the possibility of a shared ministry is unlikely. 

Whereas there are many opportunities for ministry, including accepting and 
participating in a shared ministry, the results of the date, including comments affirm the 
unwillingness by MSUMC to give serious consideration to the shared ministry concept. 

Community Forum 

The forum, facilitated by the researcher, was an opportunity for open dialog and 
exchange of perceptions, circumstances, and possibilities relating to the goal of 
establishing a shared ministry. There was an open acknowledgment of barriers to 
achieving this goal: 1) the community desires to interact with the church, but the church 
is reluctant to move from the safety of its comfort zone; 2) the tenants of MSNC wants to 
be engaging and relational, which is rejected by the church; 3) recognizing that there are 
significant barriers within the walls of MSUMC. Data and information reflect that when 
MSUMC entered into discussions relative to building relationships, any comments by 
MSUMC were to maintain their status quo; rejecting any proposal that may result in 
racial and/or cultural assimilation. It is evident that MSUMC must submit to a major 
transformation in order for the church to become an inviting place for the community and 


participant in a shared ministry. 
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Summary 

MSUMC, currently served by an African-Americans pastor, is a European 
congregation located in an African-Americans community, and serves as the landlord for 
the MSNC, a 501-C ministry that includes twenty ministry tenants. MSNC, realizing the 
strain and hardships of this lack of relationship, expressed an interest in taking steps to 
resolve this dilemma. 

MSNC, which is governed by a board that includes members from MSUMC, 
MSNC tenants, and members from the community, also suffers from the lack of 
relationships within MSNC. In regards to these many discomforts, MSNC wants to take 
steps to address all of these issues with the goal of establishing a shared ministry 
primarily between the tenants of MSNC. However, based on the challenges and the lack 
of relationships that existed between all agencies, this project was bom to address the 
building of relationships that would incorporate MSUMC, MSNC and the community. 
Further, based on the ministry environment of MSUMC, the needs of the community, and 
many circumstances that will lead to the decrease in membership at MSUMC, the 
researcher believed that relationship building could lead to a shared ministry in MSUMC 
that would include the African-Americans community. 

The MSUMC facility is a massive structure in size, and can offer 
accommodations in support of endless ministries that can contribute to the social, 
economic and spiritual health of the local and greater communities of Toledo. Most 
importantly, the facility and ministry could serve as major command center to facilitate 
the primary messages of Jesus the Christ to “Love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul and with all your mind,” and “Love your neighbor as yourself. . .” 
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(Matt. 22; 37, 39); and to . . make disciples of all nations. . . (Matt. 28: 19). In reality, 
MSUMC is not embracing the goals of this project to live out those messages. 

In summary, MSUMC suffers from a major disconnect with MSNC and its 
tenants; with the community; and an apparent lack of racial, cultural, and spiritual 
awareness of the needs of the anyone who is not a member of the MSUMC church 
family. These findings, in the opinion of the researcher, prohibit the successful uniting of 
the community in the sharing in the ministry at MSUMC. 



CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMARY, REFLECTIONS, AND CONCLUSION 

Summary 

Monroe Street United Methodist Church (MSUMC) is a European, affluent, and 
elderly congregation located in a predominately African-American, and low 
socioeconomic community in Toledo, Ohio. In addition, MSUMC leases a section of its 
building to the Monroe Street Neighborhood Center (MSNC), which includes twenty 
ministries that serve the community. Historically, MSUMC has not been concerned with 
developing relationships with any group or entity outside of its church membership. 

Unfortunately, the congregation, based on its internal focus, has not developed 
relationships with the MSUMC tenants or the community. Further, due to these factors; 
deaths; and the relocation of members to the suburban area, the membership of the 
church continues to decline, which threatens the life of the church. The purpose of this 
project was to develop a shared ministry model by uniting the ministry of Monroe Street 
United Methodist Church (MSUMC) with the ministries of MSNC, and community that 
will serve to enhance the life and sustainability of MSUMC and the community. 

Attempts to achieve this objective involved extensive discussions with the leaders 
of MSUMC, MSNC, and the community. The purpose of those meetings included 1) to 
obtain a greater understanding of the perceptions of their current status and relationships 
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with each other; 2) gain their input and recommendations for developing relationships; 3) 
use this information for further dialog primarily with MSUMC, and as a guide for further 
dialog with all groups; and 4) to facilitate discussions primarily with MSUMC to develop 
relationships with all of the agencies that would lead to inclusiveness in the ministry of 
MSUMC, which would lead to the sustaining the life of the church. 

After gaining the support of MSUMC leadership, and the MSNC, the writer 
shared the project goals with other clergy, elective and city officials; met with residents 
and local community leaders for the purpose of gaining their support and participation in 
the project. Further, the project included: preparing questionnaires and documents 
intended to record and evaluate the data developed during the project; organizing and 
facilitating a focus group; hosting events; and providing the forums and environment for 
the building of relationships. 

Based on his sixteen month tenure as pastor at MSUMC, the writer was aware of 
the many barriers that existed within the ministry, and the barriers that kept the church 
separated from the community. As the writer assumed the leadership role for the project, 
plans and goals were presented to key members of the MSUMC, who were asked to 
provide their insight, recommendations and support. The success of the project would 
depend greatly on the willingness of the MSUMC to accept change in a variety of areas: 
racially and culturally; socially; worship and ministry styles; basically, a transformation 
of their old ways. All of these areas presented some serious challenges to building 
relationships, developing a shared ministry, and sustaining the life of the church. 

MSUMC, which agreed to serve as a focus group, helped to design and 
implement the various strategies for the project. That strategy included the writer actively 
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engaging in conversations and meetings with the community residents and leaders, which 
led to the building of relationships; MSNC organizing and hosting a community forum 
and social event, which facilitated relationship building; the writer organizing and lead a 
Bible community Bible study, which resulted extensive interest and participation; the 
pastor organizing and facilitate a greater Toledo community forum to include elected 
officials, business leaders, clergy and community leaders, which provided additional 
insight into the existing barriers, and discussions/recommendations to address some 
meaningful reconciliation; and finally, the writer conducting an exit meeting with 
MSUMC, MSNC, and the Community, which revealed some positive insights of the 
possibility for a shared ministry in the future. 

The project was implemented through action research, which examined the 
impact and transformation of individuals within a community setting. The qualitative 
research methodology, consisting on several forms, was utilized to bridge the sacred- 
secular divide between the church, the Neighborhood Center, the tenants and the 
community. The volunteers who participated in the focus group engaged in completing a 
survey, an evaluation after each workshop session, and an exit session. 

Reflections 

The church is currently experiencing many barriers that separate the church 
internally, including the separation from tenants; and from the community. This 
revelation helped the writer to see that the events and workshops were not sufficient to 
gain the necessary support for a shared ministry. On the other hand, the project planted a 
meaningful seed that is capable of growing successful fruit. Since the seed has been 
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planted, workers and gardeners are needed to provide additional pruning and maintenance 
that will allow God to facilitate the growth that is possible. 

Data collected during the project indicates the workshops had a significant impact 
on the ability of the focus group to reconcile relationships through the concept of shared 
ministry. Prior to the workshops, the participants had not openly discussed their concerns, 
or reasons why they had failed to reconcile specific situations within the building. And 
MSUMC, the MSNC, and the tenants had learned to tolerate one another; however, they 
had ignored the existence of one another. In addition, for many, they had sought comfort 
by creating barriers rather than becoming relational. The writer found most participants 
developed a form of forgiveness by basically ignoring the problem and the offender. It 
was discovered participants continue to suffer from deep-seeded hurts that need to be 
addressed. 

The workshops, as seen in the evaluations, yielded an increase in knowledge and 
understanding of the subject matter. The participants gained a greater appreciation as to 
how shared ministry can move them beyond their boundaries, into reconciliation and be 
better equipped to be gracious unto its surrounding community. 

Lessons Learned 

Throughout the development of this project, there were several lessons learned, 
specifically that the issues presented were only surface issues and the problems and/or 
challenges were buried underneath. Other lesson learned was the church lacked spiritual 
beliefs, and they were reluctant to spiritual formation; and had erected racial, cultural. 
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institutional and economical barriers. There is a need for more time to allow the 
participants to utilize their ability to digest the material. 

Throughout the evaluations, it was determined there was not enough time allotted 
for discussion. However, the subject matter prompted dialogue and every participant 
generally wanted to chime in with their doubts. The sessions promoted engagement from 
beginning to end; with a relaxed atmosphere wherein individuals did not mind continuing 
participation. 

Another lesson learned was that the church addressed things from a position of 
status. They are unwilling to build relationships with the Neighborhood Center, the 
tenants and community. The church believes that its financial status, including the paying 
of district and conference apportionments provide them with liberties to maintain their 
barriers. Likewise, their belief is that their elitism will get them into heaven. This form of 
elitism erected within the church is a barrier that prevents a shared ministry. 

Lastly, it was learned that reconciliation takes time. For some, it does not happen 
overnight. The church had an opportunity to reconcile at their own pace, in their own 
way, as their minds adjusted to this journey of spiritual formation. One of the obstacles 
was their history of racial conflicts, views and ideologies which keep the Neighborhood 
Center, the tenants and the community at an arm’s distance. 

Results 

This project seems to have assisted the participants within the group to reflect on 
their current behaviors; to change their attitude toward reconciliation and shared ministry. 


and grow toward spiritual formation. The focus group formed awareness for the true need 
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for shared ministry in an effort to tear down the barriers and open the doors to 
reconciliation. This community utilized the dialogical principle, which consisted of 
shared conversations, sincere respect and feedback. This theory was illustrated through 
the results of the surveys, focus groups, workshops, interviews and the exit sessions. 

The survey indicated approximately a fourth of the group was confident about 
their knowledge of the need for reconciling relationships and shared ministry. It also 
revealed that less than half of the group was willing to leave their stained glass sanctuary, 
and felt no need to remove the barriers that prevent relationships within the building. The 
survey indicates the group wants to break the paradigm which created a ministry divide. 
The entire group identified that there were barriers between the church and the tenants. 
Through the survey the group was able to identify that status was the main factor that 
impedes the success of removing the spiritual, cultural, economic and racial barriers. 
Through the exit sessions the hypothesis was proven true. The group, through the close 
knit sessions was able to form a bond, and accept the group as a safe secure and place to 
share their hurts. Individuals were able to see others experience some of the same 
situations in their lives. During the sessions, the participants, in feeling the need to reveal 
their past transgressions, confessed should have handled them differently. Specific 
individuals in the group felt it was an opportunity to heal and to allow burdens to be 
lifted. They were excited with the results of applying spiritual disciplines to their 
relationship, and indicated the sessions had been a great help in resolving their past and 


present issues. 
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Recommendations for Further Study 

This project was a huge success in providing an outlet for Monroe Street, the 
Neighborhood Center, the tenants and the community in giving them various 
opportunities to talk out their concerns relative to their relationships, shared ministry and 
the personal views one entity had with another. However, there are a couple of 
recommendations for further study. 

First, the church must confront their underlying issues to move them beyond just 
thinking of themselves, but incorporate the Neighborhood Center, the tenants and the 
community. In order for the church to be sustainable, there has to be a spiritual formation 
and development to help them understand in some new and dynamic ways concerning 
“who they are” and “whose they are.” Furthermore, when the leadership team meets, 
these leaders of the church need to engage in educational study in addition to Bible study 
process that help members reconnect to the roots of their faith. 

The leadership needs to understand that the church will not be able to grow if its 
leaders are not in a process of spiritual growth and development. Without this, the church 
has no vision or plan on how to integrate and reconcile relationships. If the church 
understands and incorporates reconciliation into a community setting, it will have a 
greater chance of providing ministry to others. Therefore, the writer recommends further 
study with possibly diverse focus groups in multi-cultural settings. 

The next recommendation is to create a relationship between MSUMC and 
MSNC. Whereas there are clear signs of division between them, the project did not focus 
on identifying the origin of that divisiveness. The writer feels, through the efforts of both 
groups, establishing a focus group would be the first step in addressing this challenge. 
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This will allow an open and honest dialog between all parties to discuss their issues and 
concerns. The dialogue should pave the way for facilitators, mediators, and/or other 
persons who can help promote unity and a collaborative relationship, especially in 
ministry. 

Further, a follow-up session is recommended to review and discuss the results of 
the focus group, including the present status of relationships; as well as plans for future 
ministries. In other words, this session could serve as an instrument to further measure 
the progress and/or success of the project, and whether they are applying the spiritual 
disciples to the daily lives. 

Finally, the writer recommends giving immediate consideration to identifying and 
authorizing a visioning committee to discuss the future of MSUMC. The initial planning 
and visioning may include the following: 

• Make-up of the committee (members only; members and community 
representatives). 

• Addressing barrier topics to include issues relative to: 

o race/culture 
o community concerns 
o spiritual health 

o worship expectations and differences 
o status, finances, power and wealth in ministry 
o goals in outreach and evangelism 
o desire and/or willingness to change 
o personal and/or congregational fears 
o pastoral expectations 

This project has revealed a ministry that is focused primarily on meeting the 
social and economic needs of the community. There is an urgent need to help the 
congregants consider other aspects of ministry and “doing church.” Steps are needed to 
reach the onlooker or beneficiaries-to go beyond being satisfied with the physical. Only 
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then will MSUMC come to gain the many benefits and fruitfulness of a shared ministry 
model. 
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